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SLOW 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


F WE were compelled to answer this 
I question—what do we know about slow 
learners?—in as few words as possible, many 
of us would be tempted to say: “Very little 
A litle reflec 
tion, however, would sufhce to remind us 


of any great consequence.” 


that actually we know a good deal in the 
way of facts, but that we haven't thought 
much about what the facts mean. 
Unfortunately, much of what we know 
seems to have more negative than positive 
significance. We know a great deal about 
what slow learners can’t learn, but not much 
about what they can learn. We know a 
good deal about their negative or anti-social 
attitudes and behaviors, but little 
about their positive ones. We know a great 


very 


deal about their vices but comparatively 
little about their virtues. 

The reason we know so little, in any 
very constructive way, the slow 
learners’ assets is that we tend to apply too 


about 


narrow a standard in judging them. From 
long experience, habit, and custom, we ac- 
cept academic learning as the standard, and 
label as non-academic anyone who fails to 
learn academic things. We identify citizen- 
ship with leadership and apply the label of 
poor citizenship to anyone who fails to get 
elected president of the class. We identify 
virtue with meckness and label as a prob- 
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lem child or an incorrigible anyone who 
kicks over the traces or refuses to be pushed 
around. The standard we usually apply in 
judging the slow learner is one that is valid 
only for a very small per cent of the total 
juvenile population, with the result that 
our evaluative vocabulary is filled to over- 
flowing with such prefixes as non-, un-, sub-, 
anti-, and the like. 

Slow learners are very much like the rest 
of us in all general respects; they are never- 
theless different in many important re- 
spects. Lack of adequate appreciation of the 
nature and meaning of these specific differ- 
ences is what causes most of our trouble 
in planning a functional school program. 
It may be helpful to point out some of the 
more important of these specific differences 
and to draw such inferences as seem to be 
warranted by the available evidence 

It is, of course, obvious to most persons 
that slow learners can and do learn. It is 
equally obvious that there are differences 
between the learning of slow learners and 
that of average or rapid learners, What are 
the differences? Many persons are inclined 
to say that it's all a matter of time. Give 
them more time and they can learn, or can 
be made to learr, what anyone clse can 
learn. 

There is little basis for such a conclusion. 
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Time is a factor in learning, to be sure 
There are “late bloomers” and “slow grow 
ers”. But time alone will not sufhce. One can 
“teach” slow learners quadratics from now 
till the end of time, but they will not learn 
quadratics. Why? Apparently because quad 
ratics is beyond the powers of the slow 
learner to abstract and symbolize his ex 
perience 

Even so, one cannot state categorically, as 
many are inclined to do, that slew learners 
de not and cannot generalize, abstract, and 
symbolize, and that they are not able to deal 
with abstractions. The only sound conclu 
sion is that slow learners cannot, on theu 
own imitiative, generalize, abstract, and 
symbolize on so high a level as their more 
fortunately endowed brothers and sisters 
Neither can they make use of other peoples’ 
generalizations with nearly the degree of in 
sight and awareness of signifcance as can 
brighter children and youth. What we don't 
know very much about is how far they really 
can go, under good teaching and guidance, 
in building up generalized meanings and in 
applying to their own problems of living 
the generalized meanings formulated by 
other people. We do know that they cannot 
succeed nearly so well as is presupposed by 
the kind of 


our schools 


currmeulum usually found in 
Consider, for example, the following sit 
uation. A group of slow learners, nominally 


in the seventh grade, had been tested with 


the Stanford Binet. In this classroom group 


cil twenty, two were unable to tell how a 
peach and an apple are alike, Nine could 
nent tell how a river and an ocean are alike 
am! how they are different. Nine could not 
tell how a snake, a cow and a sparrow are 
slike But in thew English workbook, they 
were supposed to understand, and later 


act upon, the statement 

In a sentence that contains a direct object. the 
sulbyect will name what does the action, the 
verb will 


show what action deme and the direct 


will name what receives the action 


The House 


In their geography work, they were asked 
to consider such problems as this 
Cotton growers and cotton manufacturers of the 


United States have often advocated 
ton” campaigns. Would such a campaign probably 


wear more cot 


have any effect on Japan? 


Fifteen of the group of twenty were un 
able to make an intelligent reply to the 
question 


What should vou say when you are in a strange 


aty and someone asks vou how to find a ceriain 


They all proceeded on the basis of fa 
miliar past experience and said “Look it up 
in the telephone book.” Yet, they were sup 
posed to understand and deal intelligently 
with such a problem as this: 

Mexico i rich in minerals and agricultural re 


smurces, yet most of the people are poor and live 


in primitive fashion. How do you account for this? 


While 


their own steam, deal with such esoteric and 


these ‘youngsters could not, on 
profound propositions as those cited, they 
could nevertheless have been helped to ap 
proach such a level of scholarship if the 
teacher had been able and willing to lead 
them patiently and slowly, almost by the 
hand as it were, through the necessary steps 
of reasoning. Take, for example, the ques 
tion about the effect of “wear more cotton” 
campaigns on Japan. That is a tough ques 
tion even for Congressmen and economists 
But even slow learners in the seventh grade 
might develop quite a little insight into its 
ramifications, and some appreciation of its 
moral and ethical as well as its economic 
significance if the teacher had thought to 


ask 


If people wear more cotton, what will they prob 
Where do some of these 
What one of 


If people wear less silk 


ably wear lew of 


things come from them comes 


mostly from Japan how 


an the Japanese sell the silk they manufacture? 


If they cannot sell the silk, what will happen to 


the factories If the tactories how will 


the people live 


The question may well be asked, of 
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course, whether it isn't largely a waste of 
everybody's time—teachers’ as well as pupils’ 
—to try to teach such obviously difhcult ma- 
terials to slow learners, particularly in view 
of the limited amount of time the schools 
have available, and the very large number 
of more practical and personal needs of chil- 
dren that have to be neglected under such 
a curriculum. 

That is an issue of policy, however, and 
not directly germane to the topic under 
consideration. The point to be emphasized 
here is that slow learners can think, rea- 
son, abstract, generalize, interpret, and draw 
conclusions. They do all these things in 
precisely the same way anybody else does 
them. But their reasoning and thinking and 
concluding are seldom so deep, so subtle, so 
comprehensive as the reasoning, thinking, 
and concluding carried on by more fortu- 
nately endowed persons. They can reason 
and they can be taught to reason better, and 
the way they learn to reason better is by 
practicing reasoning with problems, situa- 
tions, and data that are comprehensible and 
pertinent to their personal! life situations. 


Note should be taken here of one of the 
most widely held, but mistaken, stereotypes 
concerning slow learners—that is, that they 
are hand-minded rather than book-minded. 

In a purely relative sense, the stereotype 
is valid. The reason is amply illustrated by 
the case of a young man who flunked out 
of school but nevertheless became a non- 
commissioned officer in the Navy, in charge 
of engine maintenance on a destroy,r. 
When asked how he accounted for his suc- 
cess and his interest, in view of his de- 
plorable school record, he replied, “1 can 
see what I'm doing.” But one must be care 
ful not to draw the wholly erroneous con- 
clusion that academically 
speaking, are necessarily good with their 
hands. Individual slow learners are often 
better with their hands than individual 
rapid learners, but as a group, slow learners 


slow learners, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


We know a good deal about slow 
learners that we haven't yet put into 
practice, says Dr, Featherstone. We have 
been too impressed by the mass of 7 
tive things we know about them—what 
they aren't, what they are against, and 
what they can’t do. He thinks that we'll 
make progress with them as soon as we 
do an about-face and approach the 
problem from the point of uew of what 
they are, what they are jor, and what 
they can do. The author is professor of 
education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N.Y. 


are seldom as good with their hands as are 
rapid learners as a group, provided of 
course that each group has had equal op 
portunities to use their hands as well as 
their heads. 

The reason we are so often mistaken here 
is that we tend to stuff bright children’s 
heads and neglect their hands, and con 
trariwise, to train the slow learners’ hands 
and neglect their heads. As a matter of 
policy, we should enable each child to de 
velop all of his abilities to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. At the very least, we should 
see that cach child, slow learner or bright, 
has an opportunity for well rounded and 
balanced development, and not neglect or 
overemphasize any particular aspect of the 
total personality. 


Mention has already been made of the 
“virtues” of slow learners, but the matter 
merits further Ability to 
learn is of course a virtue, in one sense of 
the term, but what is intended primarily 
by the term is the less obviously intellectual 
characteristics and traits that have to do pri 
marily with social relations 

It is, of course, common knowledge that 
slow learners are frequently trouble makers. 


consideration 


They are often rebellious, aggressive, de- 
structive, indifferent, hypercritical, insolent, 
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noisy, lazy, and untruthful. In fact, many 
persons, including some teachers and psy- 
chologists, have been so impressed by the 
“un”, and “non” and the “anti” qualities 
of slow learners’ social behavior that they 
have concluded slow learners have constitu- 
tionally inferior personalities. There is very 
little scientific data to warrant any such 
conclusion, and a great deal to warrant the 


conclusion that slow learners, if given an 
opportunity appropriate to their capacities 
and their circumstances, develop quite as 


wholesome personalities as anyone else 
One fairly recent,’ and quite elaborate, 
investigation throws a good deal of light on 
this matter. This investigation, which ex 
termed over a period of several years, was 
designed to compare slow learners with very 
accelerated learners—socalled gifted chil 
dren—to see whether there were real per 


sonality whether any ob 


differences and 
served differences could be reasonably ex 
plained on the basis of differences in intel 
lectual capacity 

It would be inappropriate, as well as time 
consuming, to go into detail concerning the 
elaborate method and procedure of the in 
vestigation. Sufhce it to say that 
made of many well known and well tested 


devices and instruments 


use was 


There were check 
lists and rating sales, projective techniques, 


interviews and 


iInventorics, independent 


and correlated judgments by highly trained 
observers as well as ratings and estimates 


by a conmsnlerable number of teachers and 
parents who canse to know the children very 
well over the period of study 


Compared in terms of a list of some forty 


wocalled atuisbutes al personaliiy, there 


were statistically signihcant differences “in 


favor of the slow group in self-istrust, 


physical timucdity, dependence, and defer 
en and 


in favor of the bright group in 


atulity to make friends, leadership, rivalry 
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Columbia University 
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concentration, initiation of social activity, 
zest, sympathy for friends, dominance, self. 
confidence, creativity, curiosity, courage, 
seli.defense, and playfulness. In few attri 
butes, however, were the differences great; 
and in many others there were no significant 
differences at all, as for example in bluthng, 
cooperation, selfishness, physical aggression, 
obedience, kindliness, verbal aggression, de- 
sire for approbation, gregariousness, emo 
tionality, protectiveness, antagonism to au- 
thority, reticence, generosity, defensiveness, 
and exclusiveness. 

One important factor in this study re- 
quires very special emphasis. The situation 
in which both the slow learners and the 
gifted children were studied was not a typi- 
cal situation for either group. Both groups 
were in the same school, it is true, and both 
groups came largely from the same kind 
of neighborhood, from comparable social, 
economic and ethnic groups. Even so, the 
situation was atypical. In the case of the 
slow learners, the children were accepted 
by their teachers, not rejected, as is often 
the case. The schoolroom atmosphere was 
fairly relaxed and permissive. The school 
itself 
largely from the incubus of grade stand 


as a whole had been able to free 


The children 
were taught the usual school skills, but in 


ards and a rigid curriculum 


quite a different way from the one usually 
emphasized in large urban schools 

There were many trips and excursions. 
There were many activities in auditorium 
and playroom. The children had the same 
access to the library, the shops, and the 


museum It was on the 


as other children 
whole an active, participating, problem solv. 
ing, and expressive kind of school. The 
usual tensions and pressures were absent or 
greatly diminished. There was consequently 
less need for the children to develop or use 
the normal compensatory behaviors of ag- 
gression or withdrawal one finds so often 
when children are being expected to do the 


impossible 


For the gifted children, on the other 
hand, the curriculum was tough enough, the 
competition keen enough, the opportunities 
rich enough, and the discipline firm enough 
to use fully their abilities and obviate de 
velopment of the usual habits of laziness, 
day dreaming, roughhousing, and truancy 
so often noted among gifted children in a 
too-easy or unstimulating environment. 

Thus, for both groups there was, to para- 
phrase Toynbee, incentive enough but not 
too much, and each group responded in 
much the same way, with the result that the 
only conspicuous differences between the 
virtues of the two groups were those that 
are clearly intellectual in nature. 

It is of course to be expected that in per- 
sonality characteristics closely associated 
with or dependent on intellectual capacity, 
bright youngsters will excel slow learners, 
as they do in such matters as achievement, 
creativity, dominance, and curiosity, But 
in such matters as selfishness, kindliness, 
obedience, dependence, deference, and ex- 
hibition, which are rooted primarily in the 
affective life, slow learners are not barred 
from achieving entirely satisfactory degrees 
of goodness. 

A third very important fact about slow 
learners is that as a group they are very 
much like other children and youth in their 
developmental characteristics. Research in 
child development has established quite 
solidly the principle that each child has a 
characteristic development rate and pa%- 
tern, and this principle holds for slow learn. 
ers no less than for others. The develop- 
mental rate and pattern is determined in 
part by inheritance or native endowment 
and in part by nurture, but a child's basic 
pattern cannot be greatly altered without 
grave risk of damage to the whole per. 
sonality. 


While each child is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a law unto himself, there are never- 
theless two very important features of the 
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developmental characteristics of slow learn- 
ers as a group that must always be kept 
clearly in mind. They influence profoundly 
what we can and cannot do, through in- 
struction and guidance, to educate such 
children. 

First, slow learners are very hard to dis- 
tinguish from the normal or typical juve 
nile population in terms of their physical 
growth and development or in terms of 
their social behaviors that hinge largely on 
physical factors, Age for age, they are likely 
to be a little less tall and heavy; to be a 
little retarded in dentition, in ossification 
of the bones, and in muscular strength than 
average children. But the differences are 
slight and many individual slow learners 
are in fact accelerated in physiological de- 
velopment. 

Since the signs of physical development 
are the most apparent to others, they tend 
to be the ones that are acted on most nat- 
urally and most frequently, in normal inter 
personal and group relations. They deter- 
mine normal cultural expectations, Conse- 
quently, slow learners face precisely the 
same developmental tasks as average chil- 
dren and youth, in the same order and at 
about the same time 

For example, adolescence begins at about 
the same age, typically, for slow learners as 
for others. The boys become girl-crazy and 
the girls boy-struck quite as regularly and 
quite as severely as their brighter brothers 
and sisters. Because of the greater economic 
pressure on most slow learners’ families, 
such children often develop the urge to earn 
money and establish their personal inde. 
pendence of parental control somewhat 
earlier than brighter children and youth. 

On the whole, however, differences in 
social development between slow and bright 
children are not particularly noteworthy. 

Mental development is, of course, the 
feature of total development in which the 
slow learner is most conspicuously different 
from the average. If he is really a constitu 
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tronal slow learner—and one ought never 
to conclude that he is except as the last re 
sort—development of his mental capacities, 
while uneven and uregular, proceeds at a 
slower rate and on a lower level than his 
physical and social capacities All kinds of 
intellectual behaviors, such as reading and 
problem solving in arithmetic, that rely 
heavily on symbols and abstract concepts, 
will tend therelore to develop at much the 
same rate and with the same unevenness as 
mental capacity itself 

fact that cistresses 


This « of course a 


many teachers and parents, And they often 
waste their own and everybody else's time 
and energy and do a great deal of harm 
trying to alter the fact of in pretending that 
fact. Ii a slow 
little 


about that fact but to ac 


it nota youngstcr is a 


grower or a late bloomer, there is 


that can be dom 
cept and make the most of it 

This point was emphasized earlier, but ut 
will bear repetition. It is very unlikely that 
a slow grower will ever be a last grower or 
that he will come out at maturity on as high 
a level of development as those who were 
endowed at birth. Too 


more fortunately 


much pressure and too much nurture of 


the wrong kind not only wall Lail to acceler 
ate the rate of growth but may and often 
does retard it, and depress the level of ulti 
mate development below what is casily pos 
sible with optimum stimulation and intelli 
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A slow learner can never learn some 
things that a rapid learner acquires without 
effort, no matter how long or how hard he 
tries. However, there are many, many things 
a slow learner can learn, needs to learn and 
would like to learn, and that are of great 
personal and social value. There is no need 
therefore to shed futile tears over the fact 
that he cannot learn to diagram a sentence, 
solve a problem in simultaneous equations, 
or understand Gresham's law in economics. 

In conclusion, the most important and in- 
clusive thing we know about slow learners 
is this, Given an opportunity and a kind 
that is well 
adjusted to his capacities and his rate and 


of guidance and instruction 
pattern of development, the slow learner 
can and does arrive at maturity as a well 
adjusted, well behaved, seli-supporting, co- 
operative, and contributing member of the 
community 

If we teachers, counselors, and parents 
can only learn to accept him for what he is 
and not reject him because he is not what 
we would wish him to be, we can casily de 
velop the kind of school curriculum he 
needs. What we chiefly need to do is shake 
off a few of our own inhibiuions and pre; 
ucdices and let our imaginations go to work 


There is ample evidence that teachers who 


are able to “let themselves go” and develop 


a positive attitude are finding that working 
with slow learners can be both exciting and 
rewarding 


z Sessions 


has proved useful, too, in discussions of extensive 


reading in English clames. Such discussions of read 


mg are problems to every teacher of English who 


hes to avoul formal book reports and to en 


ifage wide reading 


Easentially the method of the session is to 


slate a question, to divide the class into small 
groups, to allow these mall groups to talk about 
the question for a brief period, and then to report 
to the whole class the decisions of comments or re 
action the small § 


groups im 


The English Jowurna 
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FRHAPS no phase of education in the 
Ppwnti schools is currently as popular in 
discussions among teachers and educators as 
is that of guidance. At one time or another 
almost every activity of the school along 
with many other functions formerly han- 
dled by the home and church has been con- 
sidered a part of guidance. Scarcely a pe 
riodical relating to public-school education 
appears without at least one article on 
guidance; the number of new books on 
guidance is greater than on any other single 
phase of secondary education. 

Nevertheless, in all the wealth of material 
appearing in print and in too many discus- 
sion groups there is an undue emphasis on 
those phases of guidance which in reality 
constitute only a part, often a minor part, 
of the guidance director's work. Educational 
and vocational guidance, if we can judge by 
the content of most guidance articles, com- 
prise the end-all and be-all of the coun 
selor’s work. 

It seems to us that the danger in this 
overemphasis is two-fold: it tends to mini- 
mize that most delicate function of the coun- 
selor—that of assisting the child to solve his 
own personality problems; it ignores the 
function of the entire guidance program in 
raising the threshold of the whole group in 
those attitudes generally described as denot- 
ing strength of character. There is a serious 
dearth of material on these phases of guid- 
ance. 

In a recent convention of the Kansas As 
sociation of Deans of Women and Advisers 
of Girls, | had an opportunity to discuss 
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PROBLEMS 
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this tendency with some fifteen secondary 
school counselors from all over the state. All 
had noticed the preponderant emphasis 
given to educational and vocational guid 
ance and the corresponding scarcity of usa 
ble material on personality and group- 
morale problems. 

Interestingly enough, however, the coun 
selors in the largest schools felt they could 
do little more than the vocational and edu 
cational guidance under discussion. There 
was no time for individual conferences re 
lating to personality problems unless the 
youngster were seriously delinquent. One 
of them said frankly she felt she had done 
more on the personality-problem aspect of 
counseling in a smaller school. 

On the other hand, those women who 
represented the small high schools had little 
or no free time for counseling on an indi- 
vidual basis except in the classroom situa- 
tion. Among those schools represented it 
was only those with a student enrollment of 
somewhat fewer than 1,000 and more than 
400 which had time for the individual con 
ferences necessary in treating personality 
problems. Yet the consensus of opinion was 
that educational and vocational guidance 
are rendered much less effective in the ab 
sence of this form of counseling. 

It is with this phase of counseling that 
the faculty at Lowther Junior High School 
at Emporia, Kan., is deeply concerned. Since 
the school's enrollment is consistently a 
little fewer than 6oo students, it is of the 
size that permits individual conferences 
with relative ease. 


Bal 
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Under the plan which has been in opera- 
tion now for some ten years, the girls’ coun- 
selor and the boy's counselor have approxi 
mately half the school day for counseling 
The other half they teach a variety of class 
room subjects. We feel that there is a real 
advantage to thus combining the counseling 
The 


counselor thus has an opportunity to build 


service with direct clasroom contacts 


a solid nucleus of students on whom he can 
rely to work with him in any group prob 
lem 

Counmeling on the junior-high-school 
level seems to be most effective when an in 
formal atmosphere is maintained. Although 
both counselors have attractive ofhces that 
are used throughout the day, by no means 
all the counseling is done in these rooms 
Much is done in the halls at noon when the 
students have returned from lunch; many of 
the purely voluntary conferences come alter 
xhool 

Every effort is directed toward making 
the individual student willing to seek the 
counselors for whatever help he may need 
Looking toward that end, the principal has 
directed the counselors to restrict their dis 
ciplinary work to the most minor infrac 
tions. All cases requiring any degree of stern 
ness are referred to him; asa result, the chil 
dren do not associate punishment with the 
lors 

Early in the year the counselors meet with 
small 


the students in 


groups 
rather om tiene 


new seventh grade 
There is no prescribed program 
when they may discover 
any dithculties the students are having and 
can impress upon the youngsters more by 
action than by words the function of the 
counselor as helper 

Each spring all of the sixth grade pupils 


from the city s ek 


mentary schools come into 
the puro high school to visit for one whole 
day. Fach has a seventh grade host whom he 
xcompanmies through the regular sx hedule 
of classes and with whom he eats lunch in 


the school cafeteria. Later all of the eighth 


The Criearinc House 


grade rural and parochial students visit the 
ninth grade classes in the same manner. 
Educational guidance is only a lesser objec. 
tive in this program; the main purpose is to 
familiarize the new students with the larger 
school and to assure the student's knowing 


a few people when he enrolls the next Sep- 


tember 

The past year a handbook was prepared 
for the new students telling them the his 
tory of the school, its traditions, a litde 
about the arrangement of the building, and 
pertinent material on classes and extracur 
ricular activities, This seems to be a worth 
while device not only as an aid to guidance 
but also as a means to rouse the interest of 
Shortly after 


school begins in the fall the parents are in 


the parents in the school 


vited in to the first Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting; at that time the principal, the 
counselors, and the school nurse discuss 
their work with the parents and answer 
many troublesome questions 

In general, the problem of failures is han 
dled by the classroom teacher insofar as re 
covering the lost ground is concerned; how 
ever, both counselors enter the picture when 
the failure is complicated by personality 
factors outside the class 


clashes or other 


room. To accomplish this successfully, 
the utmost in close cooperation between the 
classroom teachers, the principal, and the 
counsclors is essential 

One of the strengths of the counseling 
High is the 


willingness of the classroom teachers to work 


program at Lowther Junior 
closely and consistently with the counselors 
and the principal in handling not only the 
educational problems but also cases where 
personality problems necessitate special at 
tention for the student. Parts of this over 
all guidance program are the testing plan, 
the cumulative records, the central files of 
grades and attendance in a form convenient 
for the teachers’ use 

Home calls have proved one of the most 


profitable counseling techniques used, since 


the counselor in the home can often dis- 
cover some of the conditions that may be 
aggravating the child's problem at school. 
Aside from that obvious advantage, how- 
ever, is the resulting better feeling toward 
the school shown by both the parents and 
the child. These calls may or may not have 
any relationship to delinquency in the 
child; sometimes calls are made simply to 
talk with the parents about how well the 
child is doing and to ask for any suggestions 
as to how the school can help more. 

More pressing, perhaps, at the junior- 
high-school age than later is the problem of 
guiding the student into developing to the 
fullest extent his strong traits and strength- 
ening his weak ones 

Stealing and lying, two of the commonest 
delinquencies, at this age are almost invari- 
ably a symptom of the child's unhappiness 
when he has no friends. Counseling then 
must be directed toward solving the social 
problems of friendlessness. We try to find 
friends for the child in any of several ways. 
Getting him to work with another young: 
ster on almost any little job sometimes 
helps. Straightening files in my ofhce has 
been successful a number of times as a de- 
vice to bring two little girls into a friendly 
relationship. Sometimes we need two or 
three youngsters to be our special messen- 
gers at a football game or a play. One little 
boy found himself some friends when he 
was appointed the official dog catcher, his 
duty being to locate and carry out any stray 
dogs that chanced to get into the building. 
In his enthusiasm in carrying out his job, 
he forgot his former aggressiveness and be- 
came an acceptable companion. In another 
case a girl who had stolen a sizeable amount 
of money found a more acceptable means of 
making friends than by bribing them with 
candy bought with the money when she was 
appointed the official assistant to the coun- 
selor to help pass out library permits in the 
halls at noon. Another was helped when she 
accepted the assistant leader's job with a 


More Empnasts ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There is an overemphasis on the 
educational- and vocational-counseling 
phases of secondary-school guidance, 
Muss Snyder thinks. Yet students are 
not basically subjects with educational 
and vocational problems. Primarily, 
they are human beings with personal 
problems, She explains the guidance 
program of Lowther Jumor High 
School, Emporia, Kan., in which coun- 
seling on personal problems is an im 
portant phase of the work, and is used 
to make educational and vocational 
counseling more effective. She is girls’ 
counselor in the school. 


Brownie Scout troop. 

By the same token, the brilliant child, the 
socially mature youngster, needs the same 
careful counseling, particularly in these 
formative years. The counselors sponsor the 
Student Council, where they work closely 
with the leaders of the school. Here the 
extra energy and the outstanding ability can 
find an outlet. For the others not elected to 
the Council, the counselors find places in 
working on assembly programs, dental 
drives, school drives, and school parties. It 
has proved reasonably successful to select 
one or two students who show promise of 
being leaders to help the counselor in the 
routune work of the ofhce. While the two 
are working together, the counselor can see 
more closely what the child's interests are 
and observe where guidance is needed. 

There are not many places where the non 
directive technique of counseling is feasible 
in the junior high school, but in this situa- 
tion the modified form of that technique 
can be used most effectively. The same 
benefits can be derived from working to- 
gether on any school activity so long as it 
be over a period of some time. 

The problem of the excessively shy child 
is a common one in a school where there is 
a high percentage of new students each year. 


| 


The counselors have had some success in 
helping the child overcome his shyness at 
xhool parties and games by telling him in 
conhidence of another child, equally shy, 
who needs someone to keep an eye on him 
to see that he has a good ume 

Again, a little job where the child runs 
the master of 


errands for ceremonies, 


long as he moves through the crowd, is 
often helptul 
child 


the kitchen of the clean-up committee 


Ihe last place for the shy 


is on the refreshments committee in 
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DUPLICATION PROCESSES-~ For those 


intending to make copies of drawings, 


photographs, projects, it is recommended 
that you look into the possibilities of the 
new Ovalid machine process by inquiring 


ut your nearest photostat ofhce 
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ing, place a lithe white shoe cleaner, either 
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The purpose of these examples has not 
been to hold up one school as a model; 
rather, the hope has been to call attention 
to the nature of the problems occurring 
in counseling junior high school—and to 
some extent senior high school—students. 
There is great need now for more attention 
to these phases of the counseling program, 
for devising better techniques in handling 
personality problems and more effective 
ways to solve the social problems of the 
group in the public schools 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


paste or liquid, under fingernails to help 
keep them clean.—Western Family. 

FOLDER REINFORCEMENT —Supple. 
mentary to or in place of the usual gummed 
circular patches for often-used ring note- 
book pages, try fastening a strip of cello 
phane tape along the binding edge when 
first placing the sheets in the binder. Re 
punch holes through the tape 


rALKING FILM STRIPS—Preview the 
strip film several times, write a script, and 
transcribe the script onto a wire or tape re- 
corder. Turn on the recording when you 
start your film strips. A pitch pipe can be 
used to provide “pips” to indicate when a 
frame is to be changed.—Robert E. Camp- 
bell, Principal, Abilene Junior High School, 


\bilene, Kans 


PREVENT 


have 


LIQUID LOSS—Wherever 
around con 
or al 


occasion to carry 


volatile fluids, 


you 
tainers with acids, 
most any liquid, you can reduce leakage, 
even when the bottle is capped, by wrap 
ping the capped or corked part with cello 
phane tape 


Rx. for Idle A-V Equipment: 
THE “MIKERATS” 


By 
MARY A. BARBER 


AN THE sMALL high school without a 
(3 specialist in audio-visual aids or a 
central equipment dispersal system organize 
to obtain maximum use of available equip. 
ment? Is it possible for students to have the 
fun of running the projectors, recorders, 
and other machines while making it more 
convenient for teachers to use audio-visual 
materials in classes? 

It disturbed some of us to see expensive 
equipment lying idle day after day. Surely 
the faculty must be 


aware of the ever- 


expanding possibilities for using audio- 
visual materials in every area of the school 
curriculum and extracurriculum. And the 
equipment had been added at the request 
of teachers with the approval of the entire 
group. We should have projectors, we all 
agreed —movie, slide, film-strip, and opaque 
We should have record players and a re 
corder. But here lay the much-desired 
equipment gathering dust between infre- 
quent periods of use by one or two teachers. 

Pupils were curious about the projectors 
and recording machine. Whenever a piece 
of audio-visual equipment was being op 


erated, there were half a dozen boys and a° 


girl or two who crowded in close to look. 
\ few of the more aggressive of these ob- 
tained occasional permission to learn how 
to thread But there 
were always more potential operators than 


the movie machines 
there were opportunities to learn audio 
visual machine operation. 

Then one day the idea for the Mikerat 
organization was born—rather informally 
and by 


accident in a room where audio 


visual aids were stored. After-school-hour 


visits to this classroom by pupils who per. 
sisted in their desire to learn operation of 
machines led to the idea for a name for 
a club—if we had a club— Microphone, Reel, 
and Turntable, or Mikerat, for short. 

Why not a club, now that there was a 
perfectly good name for one? The idea 
caught on. The interest of the boys and 
girls proved strong enough to provide a 
stable club membership, and teachers quick. 
ly voiced approval of the operating service 
which such a group might provide, 

With the backing of the student council 
and the cooperation of the school adminis. 
tration, Northbrook High School started an 
audio-visual equipment operators’ organ- 
ization. The Mikerat Club is in its third 
year now. It has a constitution, approved 
by the student governing body, which states 
the purposes of the organization to be 


1. To provide instruction in the use of the audio 
visual equipment 

2. To furnish service through the use of the 
equipment by providing responsible operators to 
teachers 

§. To promote entertainment for the student 
body through the use of the equipment 


This year twenty-six boys make up the 
membership of the Mikerats, twelve of 
whom are returning operators from the pre 
vious year. Instruction in the club is han 
died by the group method, with experi 
enced club members assuming the respon 


sibility of drilling novices in the correct 
operating procedures. New members are 
allowed to take jobs only under the super 
vision of experienced operators, at first 
When the novices have passed the necessary 
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manipulation tests, have stood up to an 
oral grilling on the technical manuals, and 
have received acceptable scores on a writ 
ten test in general knowledge of audio- 
visual techniques, they become bona fude 
operator members General demonstration 
periods are sxheduled from ume to ume, 
and often include showings of new equip 
ment through the Cooperation of equipment 
dealers 

There have been many problems for 
Mikerats to 
menttojob forms have been developed 


solve. This year new assign 
which provide operators with advance no 
tices of jobs and can be presented as ex 
cuses from study hall without need for regu 
lar passes, as well Here is the form 

Name of Operator 


Please Report to 


Dav amd Date Period 


Inetructsonms to Operator 


Signed 
Teacher Making Assignment 
Fach operator is evaluated en a special 
form he carries to each assignment. Leach 
ers using Mikerat operators simply sgn 
this form if service is routine and approved 


Space us allowed, however, for special com 
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ments in case service is particularly good or 
has lacked something. The operator himself 
is given a space for comment concerning any 
trouble he may have had with equipment. 
The operation-approval form comes directly 
to the Mikerat Club teacher-adviser from 
the teacher whom the club serves. 

The use of mimeographed forms has put 
more responsibility on individual operators 
in charge of the various assignments, Fewer 
unexpected breakdowns of machines have 
been experienced, since any trouble at all 
is recorded in writing upon discovery. 

The Mikerats still have some problems to 
meet. The regular weekly club period of 
45 minutes is too short to offer ample op- 
portunities for producing the best machine 
operators in the numbers needed. The class 
room used for meetings is too small for all 
the groups which must work simultaneously 
As the Mikerats gain stature and prestige, 
there is an occasional tendency for mem- 
bers to become over-confident and careless 


Northbrook Hi h 
School Microphone, Reel, and Turntable 


In general, however, the 


Club makes steady progress, overcomes ob 


stacles as they arise, and is becoming more 


and more a help to the best possible use of 


audio visual equipment and materials 


Mikerat members who have qualified in 


all tests as operators are eligible to wear the 
club insignia 


srat wit 


an original design depicting 
1 microphone on his tail, two re 
feet 


cording discs for and with electronic 


waves coming from his oversized ears. A 


special honor award ts given to juniors or 
seniors With two or more years of excellent 
performance 

With twelve experienced operators and 
fourteen being trained in service, the Mike 
rats are helping to put expensive audio 


rut 
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Lakewood A-V Operators’ Club: 
SYSTEM DOES IT 


By 
MARY WELD COATES 


11, Here I am. What do I do now?” 
Wins “I think I've got a girl for sec 
retary of the club,” are some of the morning 
comments Mr. Samuel Davies hears when 
members of his Motion Picture Operators’ 
Club report for duty. 

Mr. Davies has for twelve years been di- 
rector of the audio-visual education pro 
gram of the Lakewood, Ohio, junior high 
schools. Just as so often happens in the 
case of the best things, the germ of it came 
from a student's ideas and initiative—a stu 
dent whose interests were so great along 
those lines that he created a job for him- 
self as “director of auditoriums.” After he 
left, out of the chaos that youthful en- 
thusiasms sometimes leave, Mr. Davies built 
up the schools’ present highly effective sys- 
tem. 

I have seen the system in operation. I 
have sat in on an election of officers of the 
club. I have observed the “chief previewer” 
deliver a report-back slip to a class teacher 
who was scheduled for a film. 

The club has, in addition to the usual 
officers of any organization, a chief opera- 
tor, chief mechanic, chief previewer, chief 
inspector, and chief of transportation. The 
chief operator arranges the daily schedule 
and checks it with the sponsor, names the 
operator, and indicates where the equip 
ment and materials go next. The previewer 
sees the teachers, arranges times for pre 
views with them, and schedules films. The 
transportation chief delivers and returns 
films which are shown at six locations in 
this one junior high, besides the other two 


junior-high schools, and occasionally in the 
senior-high or elementary schools, There 
are reciprocal relauions among the different 
“vised” programs. 

Each officer has his squad. For example, 
the chief mecharic and his helpers are re- 
sponsible for the cleaning and oiling of the 
equipment. 


Operators’ Tests 


All members of the club must pass two 
tests. In the first, or apprentice test, to be 
taken during the first two weeks of the term, 
the candidate must show that he can set up 


a screen, coil an extension cord properly, 
care for equipment, rewind film, inspect it, 
take care of the identification bands, locate 
the film description in the catalogue, and 
stop the projector. 

Test number two is the operators'—or 16- 
millimeter—test given by the sponsor or by 
an already approved operator. This test in- 
volves splicing film and a thorough know!l- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The preceding article by Mary A 
Barber tells how one school found the 
answer to the problem of getting idle 
audio-visual equipment put to frequent 
use by organizing a student operators’ 
club. Miss Coates’ article supplements 
Muss Barber's by explaining in detail 
the system that has made the operators’ 
club of the Lakewood junior high 
schools successful in its work. Muss 
Coates teaches in the senior high school 
of Lakewood, Ohio. 
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edge of the operation of all types of pro 
jectors, the tape recorder, and the public 
address system 

During an extracurricular period the club 
meets formally, on Thursdays from 9: 40 to 
10:15 AM., but the sponsor reminds mem 
bers that in reality they are in session every 
day from 8 to 4 

Information is the first requisite. Mr 
Davies watches the magazines Educational 
Sereen, See and Hear, Business Screen—and 
all other information on films 
newly released. He draws from the State De 
partment of Education, Cleveland Public 
Library, U.S 
Cleveland industries, lmmigration Service, 
L.A. British bims, Fitzpatrick, and 
such rental companies as Sun Ray Films 


sources of 


Treasury, Bureau of Mines, 


The Wilson Company's Educational Film 
(suide corresponds to the Readers’ Guide 
to Penodical Literature, but it is possible vo 
keep ahead of i with the new films 
Proper timing of the showing and his 
record system are two ol Mr. Davies’ sources 
of pride. He arranges the schedule for a se 
mester. After seeing a film, teachers report 


on its quality and value and indicate 


whether it was shown at the right time 
Systematic Records 


The complete record is what oils the 
wheels of the system. Every him has a 4 
6 card, hiled alphabeucally by utle. A white 
card means that the film WW near at hand 
and therefore available at any time on short 
\ blue 


for one week, a pink one for two weeks, and 


note card indicates availability 
signals are attached to show for which two 
weeks of the semester a film is booked 

The 4 © 6 card also carries information 
on the film's source, the date, the length 
the collaborator, a summary or commentary 
as well as the Dewey Decimal film number 
and any special cle number of the film 
These cards are made in triplicate and 
placed in conspicuous files in the three 


junior high schools 


The Crrarinc House 


There is also an alphabetical subject 
card file of films 

Besides the value to those who see the 
Mr 
derived from this program by the operators 


Davies is confident of the values 


They have practical experience in typing, 
school service, the acceptance of responsi 
bility, and in observing the hazards of the 
They 


one of the cherished American rights—that 


mechanically overcurious practice 


of moving about freely. They love the privi- 
lege of going about the building on “vis-ed” 
business. 

If some day the Motion Picture Opera- 
tors’ Union has a woman member, it may 
be the outgrowth of the Emerson Junior 
High Operators’ Club. A year or two ago 
the first girl made her entry. She is now on 
The 


boys were glad this year to find another girl 


the projection staff of the senior high 


to succeed her as secretary. Jn that capacity 
they welcome her! 

The Lakewood schools have not yet ac- 
quired large film libraries. The languages 
have some him strips, the science and home 
economics departments own a few films 
The clementary schools have more. 

Students to say such 


things as, “Do you know why I want to 


have been heard 


study medicine? 1 have wanted to since I 
saw the film, The Doctor in Industry.” Mr 
Davies frequently uses films from such pri 
vate companies as General Motors, which 
hires professional writers and uses Holly 
The strictly educa 
uional films thus far made 
the interest spark. 

Of course there is another side to visual 


wood starlets as actors 


sometimes lack 


education besides the showing of rented or 
borrowed films. Mr. Davies is also head of 
the Photography Club, and ribbon awards 


are made each year to the member produc- 
ing the best photograph 


Radio and re. 
cordings play a part in the program, and 
television may soon enter the scene in the 
Lakewood 


program 


jumor high visual-education 


PLEA TO VOTERS: 


Hibberd students canvassed the 152 blocks 
of their school district in Nov. 6 vote drive 


By 


H. G. WALTERS and ROSE F. BOGGS 


UITE OFTEN we school teachers are un- 

justly, or possibly justly, accused of 

doing nothing concrete to promote true 

American citizenship, especially if there is 

the slightest tie-up with anything bearing 
upon politics. 

If this criticism is leveled at us for not 
actually taking the stump for candidates 
who meet with our favor, then it is prob- 
But doubt 
whether we as a teaching body should ac- 


ably just. there is serious 
tively promote a particular party, as we are 
sure to have in our midst pupils who vio- 
lently disagree with the ideas which we 
might promulgate. The active campaigning 
might very well be left to leaders outside the 
classroom. However, nothing in this thesis 
should deter any school teacher from having 
poliucal opinions of his own and expressing 
them—in the proper places. 

There is nothing in our code of political 
ethics to prevent us, as representatives of 
the entire community, from attempting in 
some fashion to get all voters registered and 
to the polls on election day. Quite often a 
few Hydromatic (shiftless) voters need to 
have a spur put to them. That is exactly 
what the Hibberd Junior High Student 
Council proposed to do during the cam. 
paigning leading to the Election Day of No 
vember 7, 

Briefly, this is the method we used: 

1. The suggestion that we remind voters 
of their obligation and privilege to vote on 
Election Day was suggested to the student 
council by its sponsor. One of the principal 
aims of the student council is to engender 


1950. 


within our student body a more active citi 


zenship through active participation in 
many community endeavors. This new idea 
of canvassing our neighborhood to remind 
the voters to vote was something really ac- 
tive for the pupils to do. 

2. The president of the student coun 
cil immediately appointed a committee of 
three to investigate the matter and to de 
termine whether it was a feasible project 
for the council to undertake. Consultation 
with the superintendent of schools found 
him very much interested in the project, 
and he urged the council to proceed with 
its proposed plans. Talks with several pa- 
trons and business leaders led to the same 
conclusion: we should proceed 

3. Our school district is a large one. It 
comprises about 150 blocks of houses, busi 
ness establishments, and several factories, 
five of them of considerable size, Although 
we have over a thousand students in Hib 
berd School, about 650 of them are enrolled 
in grades K-6. That left us about 350 pupils 
in the junior-high department as potential 
workers for our plan. 

4. On a large map of the district we 
checked the various blocks and numbered 
them from 1 through 152. The president 
explained the plan to the student council 
and they instructed him to present it to the 
student body. 

5. The great majority of the junior-high 
student body gave enthusiastic approval to 
the proposal. A permission slip was pre 
pared to be taken home by all students in- 
terested in becoming a part of the project. 
A copy of this permission slip to be signed 
by parents follows: 
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Dear Hibberd Junior High Patron 


On Monday afternoon, November 6, 1950, be- 
at about 2:90 we hope to offer to your 
child a very unusual opportunity in real citizenship 

it « owr plan to canvass the entire Hibberd 
Community and call at the homes of as many cli 
gible voters as pomuble and personally remind them 

» vote mm the General Election, November 7 

We know that it is a rare privilege to be able 
to vote in @ tree country and we hope to do all we 
can in am active way to insure that privilege. We 
that the voters of today 


must exercise their 


rights so that our free country will continue. We, 


the future voters of our country, want to do our 
but now! 

Our Hibberd School Student Council is sponsed 
However 


pupils will be 


ing this provect wactically all of our 
I 


junson high needed to make it a 

We would like your child to assist in this canvaw 
ing of our 


sheet to the wxhool 


Will you give your per 


re / please and return this entire 


tomorrow 


H. G. Walters, Prin 
Certainly, | want my child to assist in this can 
vane 
Signed 


Address 


6. A total of 288 pupils, from a possible 


$55. with the permission of their parents 
enrolled in the project. Now came the time 
for choosing blocks and for assigning blocks 


nat chosen. The president, the vice presi 


dent, and the secretary visited all rooms and 
asked the volunteers, with their permission 
slips, to report at a central location. Here 
they chose their blocks or were assigned to 
them. Usually two pupils were assigned to 
a block, especially if it contained over 50 


places on which to call. However, several 


blocks were taken by single pupils 


7. Ashp containing a simple message was 


given to each of the workers. Thev were 


imstructed to memorize the message and be 


ible to state it in conversational tones. A 


copy of this message follows 


eudent from Shool You 


hat tommorrow i¢ Election Day We are mot invert 


ested in your political beliefs of for whom you 


vote, bat we de encourage vou to take time to vote 


Will you vote tomorrow’ Thank vou 


The House 


8. Knowing that some people would not 
be at home when our workers canvassed the 
neighborhood, we prepared an additional 
message on slips to be left at such places. 
These slips were also presented—in addi- 
tion to the verbal message—to each of the 
homes, factories, and business places. The 
copy on this slip follows: 


To Act Vorens 

The students of Hibberd School are proud to 
live in a country where cach ciliven has a part in 
our government. Only by taking an active part in 
our government can we be sure to maintain that 
privilege 

We urge you to vote in tomorrow's election. We 
do Mot 


care what your political opinions are, oF 


for whom you vote. It is your privilege and duty 


to vote. AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN won't you make 


sure to be at the polls and vote? We, the future 


voting churens of owr country, are depending on 
you to heip us maintain this rare privilege 
Ihe Hibberd School 


Student Council 


9. On the afternoon of Monday, Novem. 
ber 6, 1950, the afternoon before Election 
Day, the president called all workers to the 
instructions and 
counsel were given. It was especially em 


school gym, where final 


phasized that 


@ Everyone was to be very businesslike in all 
of his comtacts 

6. Everyone was to be courteous in spite of the 
realization that some people upon whom calls would 


be made might prove to be otherwise 
© Neo mention was to be made in any manner 


of pelhuc as such 


10. The pupils were dismissed from the 


school at 2:30 P.M. to start their canvass 
A check made the following day indicated 
that all were through with their task by 5 
o clock 

No method could be devised to 
measure the total worth of the project 


Many oral and written comments highly 


exact 


Pos 
sibly there were several citizens who thought 
that 


in favor of the work were received 
with 
hear from 
The Palladium 


our work had no connection 


«hool work, but we did not 


them! The local paper, 


Piea To Vorers sy Hissperp Srupents 


Item, was very generous in the publicity 
which it gave to our work. 

In order to evaluate the work in the eyes 
of our own staff and pupils, a questionnaire 
was devised. A copy follows: 


Votive Canvass Suavey 

To the pupils 

1. Were you able to see the majority of voters 
in your block? Yes No 

2. Were a majority of the people whom you saw 
registered to vote? Yes... No 

s Did those who were registered seem willing 
and ready to vote? Yes No 

4. How was the genera! attitude of the people 
whom you saw? Good Indifferent Poor 

5. Was the effort of doing the work of value 
to you and the community? Very worthwhile 
Of ordinary value Little value 

6. Do you think, im the light of all the work it 
involves, that such a project should be repeated? 
Yes No 

7. List some of the values gained: 

8. Make any comments you care to make. List 
any of your special experiences, suggestions, etc. 

Signed 
Grade 


One hundred sixty pupils filled out the 
questionnaires. One hundred thirty-eight 
thought that the project was good, and this 
same number made personal calls on the 
majority of the voters in the blocks they 
canvassed. Practically all found the voters 
willing and ready, and eager, to vote. One 
hundred forty-three thought that the atti 
tude of the voters was very good toward 
such a project. 

Ninety-nine per cent of our pupils 
thought that the project had been of great 
value to them personally and they thought 
that they had done some good in the com- 
munity, 4// wanted to repeat the project in 
spite of the work involved. 

The pupils thought that they had: 

1. Gained the confidence of the people 

2. Learned to practice courtesy 

§. Learned to know people and our community 
better 

4 Found out that most people are willing and 


cagert to vote 
5 Gained confidence in themselves. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


On the afternoon before November 
7, 1950, some 80%, of the students in 
Hibberd Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, Ind., set out to call upon every 
home and business office in the 152 
blocks of the school district, to urge the 
adults to vote the next day. This stu- 
dent-council project was well received 
by the adults in the community—well, 
by almost all of them, anyway. There 
are always a few hkill-joys of course, 
Mr. Walters and Muss Boggs explain 
how the plan was organized and car- 
ried through. He is principal of the 
school, and she is a mathematics teacher 
who is also sponsor of the student 
council. 


6. Made the school conscious of voting so that 
the pupils would vowe when they were old enough 

7. Practised good public relations for the school 

8. Had a good opportunity to practice true citi 
zenship 

9. Showed the importance of registering in order 
to be eligible to vote. 


Typical comments given by pupils were: 


“One lady didn’t vote because it would anger her 
relations.” 

“I have not lived here long enough, but I'll sure 
vote the next time after I register.” 

‘A dog got after us and we had to go back 
later!” 

“If we could have put an ad in the local paper 
to tell the people that we were coming, maybe they 
all would have stayed home to meet us.” 

“One man, when we finished our speech, asked 
us what side we were for, We told him that we 
had no party, as a school, but he kept talking about 
a certain party needing their heads cut off. We 
were afraid to say too much for fear we would 
make it look like we were for a certain party, and 
we didn't want to further anger him.” 

“One lady said that her vote was not needed 
Then we told her that her vote might turn the 
election. She said it would take more than her one 
vote to turn the election, but we showed her that 
such a thing might happen. So she sid she would 
vote!” 

“My partner and | went into a business eatab 
lishment on Main Street and made our lithe speech 
They all laughed. We didn't want to make such 
rude people angry so we started out. One man 


‘ 
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called us back and asked ws if we knew why they 
were laughing. We looked closer and saw that we 
were in the Republican Headquarters! Then they 
complimented us highly.” 


Just one of the several letters from citi 
vems will be quoted 


lo the Mibberd School Student Council 


My husband brought home the note which you 


diutributed to registered vote. We were im 


pressed by it that we want to ey to you that we too 


are proud to live in a country where” school chil 


dren are taking such an active, patriotic, and well 


informed interest in the democratic processes of our 


country. With such “future voting citizens” as you 


preparing yourselves to awume the privileges and 


respomsitilities of this mation, we know that our 


DRIVER About high schools 


ATION 


have driver education courses, and they are 


highly effective, according to a study of ¢.200 teen 


ane drivers comtucted bw the Association af Casualty 


and Surety Companies \mong t.:co teen agers who 


wf taken a course in driving, car accidents were onl» 


shout one fourth as prevalent as among a random 


wmpling of 1+ teen agers who had had 


like 


never 
lata go thas 


Trained ntramed 


Arrests 


9 
tio 


codemts 


Ve arnings 


INTE RSC TIOLAST 


VCTIVITIES 


ties of Idaho 


The 


inter. lasthe activ gh «hook cause 


ove oe of time for the hools of to 10 dave 


a vear wiling 


Matements from more than tae 


principals, reports John Platt 


——@ 
Coed, bed 


indifferent of im 
studoes 


eid educa 


some 


werd, degree 


metimes 


The House 


heritage of individual freedom and initiative will be 
secure. We thank you for your endeavor 
(Signature) 


In a final evaluation of our project, we 


decided that our work might have included 
a canvass even before the registration of 
voters in order to make the final phase 
of voting more effective, Possibly we will 
have a student council in years to come 
which will read or hear of the work of this 


council and decide to pursue the same 


course, with revisions. before-and-after 


check of voters might be made to make the 


work more cffective. Whatever is done 


should be done in the same fine spirit that 
prevailed throughout this work 


in Idaho Education News. Asked whether the xhool 


year should be extended to make up for this loss of 


time, «6 of the principals said yes, 2 said no, 


amd apparentiy 68°) duin't want to commu them 


wives. From o to 62 of the principals thought 


activities 
Here 


followed by 


that cach of interwholastu listed was 


worth the time low it involved debate ranked 


highest with a a,‘ vote baseball 


~ and track meets (Sq T he activities that 


drew the emaliest approval were chertleaders’ am 


ventions exchange assemblics (62 and foot 


ball (-8 ‘ 

SWEET TOOTH: Some of 
clementary shools and high sxhools sell candy and 
William A 


and Perry Sandell m 


Minnesota 


within the sxhool 
Mikkelson 


try, as reprinted in Maine Teachers’ 


soft drinks state 
Herbert G 


Northwest Denti 


Jordan 


Digest. While etucating ung people concerning the 


bad effect of soft drinks and candy upon teeth, sav 


© authors, these «hools do an annual business of 
This 


now being 


on the two items with their ip 


sum 1 96 times as large as the amount 


spent by the Minnesota Departm nt of Health on 


the state dental program. A majority of the schools 


that they used the profits from the sale 


of sweets for worthy purposes. On this th 


It wunds too much like ‘ro 


Paul 


| 
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BOOK-HAPPY: 


Raising Reading Levels 2 to 4 Grades 


By 
RUTH M. BURG 


B" THEY can't read!" How often have 
you heard this cry from junior-high- 
school teachers? We heard it, and decided to 
do something about it 

Since reading is basic to success in most 
secondary-school subjects, we believe that 
there are many children in junior high 
school whose low academic achievement is 
due to poor reading and faulty study habits. 
The children who have the greatest spread 
between achievement and capacity present 
the most immediate problem. 

We decided to place these children in 
classes where they would receive special 
help in reading, and where materials and 
instruction would be adapted to them. 
Seventh grade seemed the logical place to 
start, since many reading problems are aug: 
mented by the transition from a small ele. 
mentary school to a large junior high school. 

How are the pupils for these special 
groups selected? The judgments of elemen- 
tary teachers and principals are very impor- 
tant criteria, so we went to them for lists 
of candidates, They realized from working 
with the children that too much credenve 
cannot be placed upon intelligence quo- 
tients based on tests in which the questions 
must be read. If Robert can't read the ques 
tions on such tests, he certainly can't an 
swer them. In addition to Robert's day-by.- 
day performance, such measures as the re- 
sults of standardized tests, the difference be 
tween reading achievernent and arithmetic 
achievement, spelling scores, and hearing 
capacity were studied. The candidates se- 
lected by teachers and principals were then 
given informal reading tests by a reading 


Allentown helps 


its slow readers 


specialist. Children who seemed likely to 
derive the maximum benefit were finally 
selected for the Reading Improvement 
classes. 

During our experimental year administra- 
tive procedures varied. The groups were 
kept as small as possible. In school I, 24 
seventh graders were placed together in a 
section which moved as a unit. Seven pe 
riods per week were scheduled for Language 
Arts, instead of traditional English and 
Reading and Literature, This type of organ 
ization may be referred to as a Reading 
Homeroom, since the reading teacher is 
also the homeroom teacher 

In school II, the same plan was followed, 
except that the group met the reading 
teacher only three periods a week 

School III was afraid that if pupils were 
placed in a section for “special” instruction 
in reading, stigma might be attached. In 
this school, schedules for three seventh 
grade English classes and the Reading Im 
provement class were arranged concurrent 
ly. The fifteen children who were selected 
to receive special help were distributed 
among the three sections. When their sec 
tions were scheduled for English and Read- 
ing and Literature, a total of seven periods 
per week, they reported to the Reading Im 
provement teacher. They did feel that they 
were “special,” but in the sense of being 
select rather than stigmatized, They even 
protested when they learned that additional 
pupils were to be added to the group 

Since school III's fears proved groundless, 
it was decided to section the reading-im 
provement children as a group in future 
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years, since adaptation of materials and in- 
struction in all content subjects would thus 
be greatly facilitated, 

All the problems characteristic of dis 
abled readers are found among the children 
in our special groups. Some have experi 
enced failure and frustration, and they are 
They present 
emotional and personality problems which 


discouraged, disinterested 
have sometimes made them discipline cases. 
They cannot cope 
with the average textbook for their grade. 
They need help not only in reading, but in 


They lack organization 


Therefore, the selection of 
The teacher 
friendly and cheerful, willing to 


total adjustment 


teachers is most important 
rust be 
take the child where, and how, he is, give 
him understanding and encouragement, 
prawe small increments of growth, and spur 
him on to greater achievement. All this, 
and teach reading, too! 

To help promote better adjustment and 
help him to help himself, the pupil is told 
his level of achievement as well as his par 
ticular needs. He knows that he has been 
placed in a special class to help him im 
prove his reading. He also knows that, while 
other children in the school may not read 
as well, he has been chosen because we feel 
that he has the greatest chance of improve 
ment 

Parent understanding and cooperation 
are gained through individual or group con 
ferences. Classes are entirely informal, since 
this makes for closer relationships. The at 
mosphere is happy and relaxed. The boy 
or git! knows that he has the teacher's ap 
proval and that he is interested in him. As 
children achieve success, they gain in sell 
and comfulence 


esteem Learning becomes 


easier, Robert swells with pride when an 
other boy turns to him for help 

This a ‘language arts approach. Listen 
ing, speaking, redding, and writing, as well 
The 
Betts Arey 


uiministered at the 


as god! study habits, are emphasized 
Gates Reading Survey and ch 


Spe Survey are 


The Howse 


beginning of the term. These, together with 
the information gathered the previous year 
and informal tests by the teacher, give an 
indication of the child's instructional level. 

The class sometimes works as a group on 
common problems and shared experiences 
However, for the most part, members work 
in small, flexible groups, or as individuals, 
on their own needs. Reading materials 
which appeal to their interests and are writ- 
ten at their level are constantly sought 

We have used, and liked, Wings for Read- 
ing by Hovious and Shearer and Flying the 
Printways by Carol Hovious (D. C. Heath); 
Reading Shilltexts by the Editors of My 
Weekly Reader and Modern Reading by 
Eleanor M. Johnson (Charles E. Merrill and 
Company); Reader's Digest Reading Work- 
book and Reading Skill Builder, and Read 
ing for Meaning by Guiler and Coleman 
{ ] B.1 ippin ott Company) 

Word recognition techniques, comprehen 
sion, and reading skills are emphasized. An 
effort is made to enrich the vocabulary. If 
Robert has difhculty with a word, he places 
it in a word file for further study. He is very 
proud of his file, and he is learning alpha 
betizing and filing at the same time. Dic 
tionaries are in constant use. The stimulus 
of moving on to a new and harder book 
after achieving a satisfactory performance, 
and knowing when it is satisfactory through 
keeping self-records, maintains a high level 
of interesi 

Spelling lists are compiled from words 
with which the child has had difhculty in 
reading, as well as from common words for 
which he should be responsible. Grammar 
consists largely of mechanics and usage. The 


pupils are given opportunities for speaking 


in general discussions, talks about books 
they like, stories of personal experiences, 
radio announcing, dramatizations, and any- 
thing else an alert teacher can dream up. 
Opportunities for writing are provided by 
expenenced or 
and 


stories, imagined, letters, 


poetry, articles for the school news 


| 


Raisinc Reapinc Levers 2 To 4 Grapes 


paper. Outlining, notetaking, and other 
study techniques are stressed. Radios, rec- 
ords, and audio-visual aids are used. 

If it is true that we have taugh: a child 
to read when he reads for pleasure, then 
our program is a success. Each room has an 
individual library of books of high-interest 
level and low-level reading requirement. 
Many of these books are selected when the 
classes visit the public library. Books chosen 
are loaned to the school for a period of sev- 
eral months, and to these are added books 
from the school library, the reading clinic, 
and the pupils’ own libraries. Many chil- 
dren who had never before read a book for 
pleasure have become omnivorous readers. 
Personal libraries are started and Robert 
brags, “I'm book-happy—I read three books 
last week.” 

We endeavor to adjust the readability 
level of the material in each content sub- 
ject. Textbooks are chosen to fit the needs 
of the class, even if they have to be bor 
rowed from the elementary school. As read 
ing and study habits improve, material of 
greater difhculty is supplied. The report of 
one reading teacher states: 

“An example of this is their history text 
book. They started with a book of about 
fourth-grade ability, finished that, and then 
The 


third book was the text usually used with 


read one of about sixth-grade level 
seventh graders. Just as they were finishing 
it, a set of new history books, definitely of 
The children 
requested the teacher to give it to them and 


a higher level, was delivered 


they read it avidly, because it contained 


dates and information not supplied in the 


previous books.” 

One school holds monthly meetings of all 
teachers who meet the reading section 
These teachers have become particularly en 
thusiastic about the program, and the in- 
terest has spread throughout the school. 
This has created an awareness of the neces- 
sity for reading instruction for all second. 


ary-schoo!l children 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

“They can't read!” is a rather stand- 
ard complaint nowadays, and it was be- 
ing made by the teachers in the punior 
high schools of Allentown, Pa. This us 
the story of a program for three schools’ 
7th-grade slow readers which Miss Burg 
says made them “book happy” and in 
one school year raised thetr reading 
levels from two to four grades. The plan 
has now been extended to include the 
eighth grades, Miss Burg is director of 
the Reading Clinic. 


Since programs are measured by their 
outcomes, what can this program claim? 
Has it met the needs of the children? Meas 
urable gains, as obtained from standardized 
tests, meet expectations Individual gains 
range from two to four grade levels, Spell- 
ing gains are comparable to gains in read. 
ing. Principals feel that these children can 
express themselves better and write a better 
letter than the average seventh grader 

Intangible gains are numerous. Among the 
most obvious is the interest in and enjoy 
ment of school. Probably the best judges 
are the teachers with whom the pupils work. 
They say 

“I feel chat this group and I both have 
had a pleasant, profitable, and successful 
year. The terms of achievement are not only 
measured by advancement in reading abil 
ity, but by many intangible things, too 
Children who had been behavior problems 
the previous year were no longer problems 
at all. Self-respect was restored to some who 
thought they were failures.” 

“The eagerness and willingness to im- 
prove and attack new problems has made 
teaching these children a most enjoyable 
experience. The wholesome, confident atti 
tude of the class has been brought about by 
uc success they are learning to achieve.” 

i believe the greatest need of the chil- 
dren has been met. The need of which I 
am speaking does not necessarily show in 
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figures of ‘years gained’ on standard tests, 
but | have seen frustrated and insecure chil 
dren take hold. They have had a lilt in 
spirit. They have developed a more whole 
some attitude. I see them ending the school 
term happy!” 

Pupils have learned to like to read, and 


now read for pleasure. There has been a 


habits. 
Parents and teachers report that the chil 


noticeable improvement in study 
dren have more organization, that they 
budget their time, and that they have de 


veloped more personal responsibility in at 


The House 


tacking their work. What do the children 
themselves have to say? Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

“I really like school this year.” 

“I'm glad I'm not so dumb as | thought I 
was.” 

“Reading can be fun.” 

And from the parents, “I always had 
trouble getting him up for school, but now 
he gets the family up.” 

Has it been worthwhile? We think so. In 
fact, we're now endeavoring to make the 
eighth grade book-happy, too. 


Low-Priced Lapidary Machines Make Gem Cutting 
a Popular High-School Course 


Did you 


ever sttumbiec 


Did 


stone 


little stone 
throw «a 


over a 
ever, as little boy of girl 


in a ft of anger’ Surely you must have kicked aside 
a pebble that was in your path as you idly walked 
The 
pk up the stone first and look it over 


Notice 


alony next time you feel this natural urge 


Yes, look 
anything unusual 


it over caretully' 


shout i/ Perhaps its shape, of its color, of the 


patiorn of its grain? No, we don't want you to be 
come geologists, but have you ever honestly studied 


s commen field stone and let your imagination 
run wild over its possibilities as raw material for 
powelry 

It is now within the grasp of all schools to thrill 


to thee relatively mew experience. The possibilities 


are practically limitioss A sterling ring with a care 
fully studied held stone which has been cut shaped 
and polished on a gem-cutting outfit will wie with 
rings having semi precious stones. Ves, in some cases 
precious stones too! Bracelets, pins, mecklaces, tic 
pees, carrings, or other pieces of jewelry may rival 
omtume jewelry found on present day counters of 
in store wimhows 

All this bas been made powmible through the de 
velopment of low priced lapidary machines which 
have been placed on the market 


Fall. NY 


lapedary 


When we at Wappinger Central 


Shoo!) first acquired our machines we 


were bombarded with field stones Ewervinndy he 


came stone commiows Not a day pamed but what 


two of three students would bring im a varicty of 


stones, pebbles, and rocks It didn't take long for 


the teachers to get the “be too, and to top it off 


we were pleasantly surprised to have the administra 
tion and the superintendent of schools contributing 
their findings. We've had stones come from as far 
away as the great lakes, and varicties have included 
petrified wood from the West. You can be sure we 
have had to slow up the incoming stones 
students when it 


Our biggest problem has 


There are no half-interested 
comes to lapidary work 
been to hold back their urge, since we are limited in 
equipment. The wheels of our one lapidary machine 
would be in constant motion if we could permit it 
The enthusiasm of these students is a tonic to the 
teacher's heart 

To those who might be interested in attempting 
lapidary work here are some facts which should 
it difficult 
may purchase a complete lapidary machine with all 
in some 


cases, of semi precious stones, for as little as $29.50 


make for your school te ay “no.” You 


the necessary equipment plus sample 


plus the pre of the motor Any one quarter horse 


power motor having 1750 rpm. will do a satisfactory 
job and cost approximately cight to twelve dollars 
You 
to the students will vary depending on the material 


can get a second hand motor for less. Expense 


blank in 
com 


ring 
Thus you can see that 


they use. For a one by six-inch metal 


copper, bras, nu gold, or nickel mlver, the 


is about fifteen cents. Sterling silver for a 
about seventy five cents 
fine. pieces of jewelry plus the many educational 
for as litthe as one thin 
All you need is the application of a little 
imagination. So roll up your sleeves and try it!— 


Antneny J. Cactamo in New York State Education. 


cowmomitants can be had 


dime 
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OUR SCHOOL D.P.’s: 


Why the Non-Academic Program Fails 


By 
HERLIN SLOCOMB 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS by the National 
Child Labor Committee’ and the U. S. 
Office of Education* point sharply toward 
the growing concern of all educators with 
the problem of school leavers or drop-outs. 
Because Seattle was to have a representa- 
tive at a Chicago conference*® on drop-outs 
in January 1950, several of us at Garfield 
High School began to delve into our own 
files to study our leavers of the previous 
year, 1948-49. At about the same time three 
representatives of our local Urban League 
inquired at our administrative offices about 
the possibility of studying drop-outs in a 
Seattle high school, preferably Garfield, 
since we have a wide spread in economic, 
racial, and religious representation in our 
school population 
This explains how a civic organization 
plus representatives from the counseling 
and research departments of our central 
administrative staff joined us in making 
the study. While one is tempted to analyze 
and present here the evidences of fine group 
dynamics which prevailed throughout the 
dozen or more meetings, | should like to 
limit my discussion to some implications 
of the facts revealed which, in reality, only 
corroborate and parallel the findings of 
Dillon' and others. 


Facts About Leavers 


Without going into details, the most 
significant facts about leavers are briefly 
these: 


‘Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, 1949. 

* Work Conference, Why Do Boys and Girls Drop 
out of School and What Can We Do About I? 
Washington, D.C. U. $. Government Printing Of 
fice, (Circular No. 95 cents) 


1. Their attendance records are poor 

2. Their grades are in the lowest categories 

$. Their intelligence scores (with a few excep 
tions) are in the low normal or below normal group 

4. They are deficient in their reading abilities. 
. They have not participated in school activities. 
. Few have any plans for the future 

The economic status of their families is low. 

The most critical year of leaving is between 
the sixteenth and seventeenth birthdays 


ow 


An examination of the first four items 
would justify, I suppose, our saying that 
leavers are the non-successful scholastic per- 
formers; item five indicates they are equally 
unsuccessful athletically or socially; item 
Six points to a lack of counseling at both 
the family and school level. In other words, 
research into the problem of school leavers 
pretty largely substantiates the common- 
sense conclusions many of us might have 
made without such studies. 

However, the really disturbing factor is 
that we are left fumbling with the Gordian 
knot of modern education: What shall we 
do for the slow, earnest, non-academic stu- 
dent who often has less than average intelli- 
gence and abilities? In a very real sense 
these are the disinherited—the D. P.'s of our 
American school systems. From their ranks 
emerge the school leavers 

At the risk of too much generalization I 
should like to explore a few facets of the 
problem and offer some possible avenues 
toward a solution. After all, a great many 
xhool people have wrestled with the prob- 
lem for the past fifteen or twenty years. One 
of the first attempts at solution was to offer 
a non-academic curriculum for the so-called 
slow student—give him art, shop work, 
home economics, agriculture, and so on. 
No one can question the logic of this at. 
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tempt to solve the problem. The only seri- 
ous objection to it is that it doesn’t work 
in most schools. Why? Well, there are sev- 
eral reasons 


Two Obstacles 


First, our endeavor to be democratic must 
embody the principle of choice of subjects 
for students. We have so indoctrinated the 
American public with the idea that every 
one must lift his status vocationally and 
socially that few students will accept a non 
academic course. Anyone who has worked 
in a school guidance ofhce will verify this 
An arbitrary assignment to such a course 
will not increase the student's happiness 

Another, perhaps more potent, reason 
why the non-academic curriculum does not 
function as a sole answer to the problem 
lies in the teachers in those areas—shop, 
home economics, art, and so on. For some 


reason a peculiar, indefinable suspicion of 


lower status gets into the minds of such 
teachers if they have mostly the low mental 
and social group of individuals in their 
classes. Fortihed with ideas from the gen 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The slow students are the ones who 
tend to leave school before graduation, 
says Mr. Slocomb, and the nonaca- 
demic curriculum is our a of hold 
ing them. But the plan ws falling down, 
he asserts, because of @ certain snob 
bishness on the part, not only of the 
students, but also of the teachers 
non-academic courses. And 
what these teach 
ers, as well as these students, object to 
is the possible lowering of their “social 
We have brought the two 
horses to water, and now the question 
is how to make them drink. Mr. Slo 
comb reports the thinking of “a group 
of us who have wrestled with the prob 
lem for almost a year.” He ww wice- 
principal of Garheld High School, 
Seattle, Wash 


of the 


strangely enough 


status 


The House 


eral-education theorists, they muscle their 
way into the general program for all stu- 
dents. They object strenuously to being a 
“dumping ground for the rest of the school.” 
So where are we? 

Another attempt to solve the problem 
of adequate educational opportunities for 
the lower half of our school population 
was in homogeneous grouping. Relying 
pretty heavily on I. Q. scores, administra 
tors and counselors assigned students to 
one of three groups (There was something 
magic in three. I never did find out why 
not four, five, or six groups). Anyway, the 
same subject offerings and materials were 
used with each group—“enriched” for the 
“high” group. So we have the depressing 
result of people labeled as sub-normal being 
taught by the teachers who were insulted 
by not having been assigned the so-called 
“top” groups. I wonder what the conscience- 
less pedagogical bright boys who introduced 
homogeneous grouping into the schools 
think about as they contemplate “the hold- 
ing power” of the schools in the present 
councils concerning school leavers. How 
and why these gentlemen avoid suicide 
beats me. 


Two Avenues of Hope 


Wherein, then, can we find hope? As I 
see it there are two avenues we can pursue 
which will alleviate the situation—I doubt 
if there is any absolute formula for solving 
the problem. First, we can preach the guid. 
ance viewpoint to teachers. We can do this 
through faculty meetings, institutes, college 
courses, and in-service programs of all kinds 
By “guidance viewpoint” I, of course, mean 
looking upon all students as human beings 
and helping them solve their personal prob 
lems. Many times this function of the school 
is More important to the student than any 
subject matter we might offer 

Our second source of help is found in the 
whole movement (sometimes referred to as 
a “revolt”) to rescue our children from 
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the narrow textbook way of teaching. The 
process of “enriching” the school experience 
of students has reached flood stages in cur- 
riculum making, guidance programs, extra- 
curricular activities, instructional aids—in 
fact in all phases of school growth. The 
basic principles of this movement are those 
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familiar psychological tenets that (1) all 
individuals differ, and (2) all individuals 
need to experience success. When guidance- 
minded teachers conduct classes in which 
all students have a sense of real achievement 
the number of our school D. P.'s will be at a 
minimum. 


A Science Program for the Present Crisis 


The National Conference for the Mobilization of 
Education brought “Top Brass” from the govern: 
ment agencies concerned with the defense and se- 
curity of the nation before representatives of nearly 
100 voluntary educational associations, We heard 
from these government officials that we could ex- 
pect to be in a condition of partial to total military 
mobilization for the next 10 to 20 years. 

A decade ago the urgency of the situation called 
for much specialized instruction to meet specific 
needs. All over the nation emergency courses and 
accelerated programs of study were organized. One 
cannot predict with any degree of assurance what 
specialized area will contribute most to success in 
the present conflict. What, then, is our present 
need? 

Robert L. Clark, Director, Manpower Office, Na 
tional Security Resources Board, states that our edu- 
cational system must create a resourceful people 
well disciplined, alert, healthy; a people to meet 
any situation. To accomplish this, we need emphasis 
in the basic areas of instruction: reading and writing, 
listening and speaking, mathematical computation, 
literature, social studies, science, art, music, etc 

What is implied as regards the teaching of science? 

We should upgrade our instruction: elementary, 
general, biological, and physical 

We should place more emphasis on the individual, 
encouraging him to creative thinking 

We should place more emphasis on science labora 
tory experience, on individual and group experimen 
tation 

Science instruction should start carly, while the 
child is openminded, inquisitive, interested in find 
ing the why and how, and dedicate itself, among 
other things. to maintaining such attitudes 

Attention is called to the need for screening su 
dents at the sophomore level to determine those 
who should be encouraged to take physics, chem 
istry, and the advanced courses in mathematia. This 
implies a sound counseling program 

Physical science at the general-education level 


should, along with biology, be a requirement for 
every student. Living today, particularly living in a 
sate of partial or total mobilization, is too depen- 
dent on scientific and technological development for 
our Citizens to go on without understanding the basic 
principles of both the biological and physical 
sciences. 

We should apply every known means to discover 
the potential in each individual and counsel wisely 
that he may be helped to develop his talents to a 
maximum. 

What can you, an individual science teacher, do? 

You can remain an alert, inquisitive, open minded 
student—staying abreast of developments by an effec 
tive program of reading, attendance at professional 
meetings, and the continued evaluation and develop- 
ment of your teaching procedures. 

You can study each of your students as an indi- 
vidual, attempting to tailor for him a program of 
study which will keep him working at his maximum 
ability 

You can make the facilities of your laboratory 
available to the student for his individual study at 
school or home on the same basis as library books 
are now available. 

You can organize individual, group, and club ac- 
tivities 

You can probably increase the effectiveness of in- 
struction through the increased use of out.of-clas 
room facilities 

You can develop a technique for laboratory in 
struction which will reduce the number of “cook 
book” experiments to a minimum 

You can encourage a broad, free reading program 
by maintaining an adequate science section in the 
main library and a good science reading table in 
your laboratory 

You can be a teacher who is understanding and 
sympathetic and above all, one who inspires each 
student to intellectual honesty, open mindedness, 
creativeness, and diligence.Raten W. Lerize in 
The Science Teacher. 
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They Were So 


A dip into Pewaukee’s 
1890 school register 


QUAINT BACK THEN 


HAROLD ROLSETH 


om NO REASON in particular I recently 

browsed through an old register of the 
Pewaukee Public Schools. It was a substan. 
tial volume, somewhat the worse for wear, 
but still sturdy in its binding and good for 
at least another hundred years Its rec 
ords began in the year 18go and reveal some 
about educa 


rather information 


tional practices of that time. I pass my find 


quaint 


ings on to you 
It is apparent that the sxhool board of 


that day was on the ball and endeavored 


mightily to do a foolproof job. It definitely 
meant what it said, although whether any 
one else knew what it meant is a question 
\ lawver friend of mine, after careful study, 


decided that the following regulation 


meant, “Don't use the side door.” Anyway, 


here is what the school board said on a page 


entitled “Rules and Regulations’ 


No «holar attending xheol who classed in 


either of the rooms upstaits, ic, the Grammar or 


Hhigh &heal room, shall, without permission from 


the priacipal or his department teachers, Use OF gO 


of through of inte, ether the doormiep 


stoop oF the side door, of paw through of sand 


in the lower hall, except in cas of the ball. as 


shall be necessary im order to go from of to the 


fromt dowr or most public entrance to of from he 


ewn room. Nor shall any axholar from the lower 


vie. the Primary and Intermediate, use oF 


stam! the «oop, oF oF pass 


throwgl the front door of the airway of upper 


sall, exeept by similar permission Be act of the 


Strong language to use on youngsers, I 
would say 

\ look at salaries par in 18g0 should 


us a litth more contented with our 


make 
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lot. We found forty dollars per month pretty 
much standard, Here and there a teacher 
somehow managed to get an extra ten, but 
for the most part salaries appeared to be 
frozen at forty. The high-school principal 
received a princely cighty-five dollars a 
month. 

The range of ages in the various grades 
is confusing. Enrolled in the first grade with 
a bevy of five, six, seven, eight, nine, and 
Joe 
intrigued us, so we followed his record. We 
were pleased to find that he had good stuff 


ten-year-olds was Joe S., aged sixteen 


in him, for in two years, at the age of 
eighteen, he fought his way up to the fifth 
grade. We may conclude that he was a bit 
more at home there, for in the group were 
several fifteen-year-olds and Charley M., who 
was seventeen 

Joe's formal education appeared to have 
ended with the fifth grade. After his name, 
in place of subject marks, was the nota- 
“Not 
happened. Perhaps he married or moved 


tion examined.” -We wonder what 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Rolseth got his hands on a 
school register of the Pewaukee, Wis., 


Public Schools that covered several 
years back in the Nineties, and had 
some fun what teaching 


discovering 
and schooling were like sixty years ago. 
Some of the things he found seem a bit 
incredible. But, as he remarks, what 
will the teachers of the year 2010 think 
of our school records? The author is 
principal of Pewaukee High School 


Tuey Were So Quaint Back THen 


away. There was no further record of him. 

But we picked up the trail of his fifth- 
grade classmate, Elinor V. She was cight 
years of age, and we wondered how she got 
in there until we looked at her marks, She 
had a final grade of 99 in language, g6 in 
geography, 97 in arithmetic, and her other 
marks were equally good. So we followed 
her career and were well rewarded. Never 
once did she falter. In high school she 
scored 100 in her final algebra exam and 
99 in general history. She was in the neigh- 
borhood of fourteen when she was gradu- 
ated. 

When it came to making out marks, these 
1890 teachers were sharpshooters. Such aver- 
ages as 82 1/16, 73 4/7, and 83 11/16 were 
They weren't afraid of 
flunking those who didn’t come up to stand- 


quite common. 
ard, either. In several instances one third 
of a class was recorded as not being pro 
followed the names of 
some students. After Esther P., in a firm, 
decisive hand, was written, “Diploma given 
under protest.” Esther's marks were not too 
bad, but after a subject called Word Analy- 
sis was a red dash. What happened? 


moted. Notations 
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Attendance was evidently poor, We 
found 7: per cent attendance recorded 
for the primary department, 50 per cent for 
the intermediate, 68 per cent for the gram- 
mar, and 7ol4 per cent for the high school. 
Punctuality seems to have been unheard of. 
In the school of 245 pupils, the total num- 
ber of cases of tardiness (excused and unex- 
cused) was given as 1,570. If the records are 
to be accepted, not a single pupil in the 
school had a perfect attendance or punctu- 
ality record, This is bad business, but the 
teachers cannot be accused of setting a bad 
example. They also were marked, and they 
had a perfect record in punctuality and a 
very excellent record of attendance. 

The inventory of school property occu 
pied less than a single page and was con 
siderably less than the equipment now 
found in a modern classroom. We noted 
that 1 set of Chamber's Cyclopedia (“Di 
lapidated”) served the school. 

And so our look into the past is over, and 
we have little to show for our excursion 
Only this question: What will our records 
reveal to the teachers who follow us in the 
year 2010? 


A Red-Pencil Holiday 


1 find that my colored pencils last much 
longer now. So does my good humor, and even my 


Well 
digestion seems better. You sce / became s tired 
of finding fault with student compositions that I 
changed pace one week last spring by using my red 
pencil to underscore only the things that I liked 
in my pupils’ papers. | am still using the red pencil 
to mark only the good points that I discover in 
If 1 like the construction of 
only a single sentence in an entire theme, then 
that is the only sentence that receives recognition 


their written efforts 


from my instructor's pencil 
at first_to find anything 


in the written 


It was extremely hard 


at all to score for commendation 
work of some of the poorer pupils. But 1 learned 
that if I dug hard enough, I could usually find 
at least one gold nugget cached away among the 
miserable errors of a failure’s paper 


Mauree Applegate in Helping Children Write) 


confirms my own experience in teaching journalism 
and English. She states that “correctness in regard 
to detail comes when a writer gets a powerful incen 
tive to write well, Even children want only their 
best selves on display in the clas story book or 
school newspaper.” 

High school students do need the discipline of 
the rulebooks, but the overdiscipline of the red 
pencil used to ferret out errors can often blind the 
most conscientious teacher to the fresh and vigorous 
ideas of the novice writer. 

To give yourself a brief vacation from faultfind 
ing and the underscoring of negative ideas, poor 
construction, and errors in mechanics, try red 
penciling the positive values you find in your stu 
dents’ themes. Even your poorest writers will 
respond to a few kind remarks, for a change, from 
vour red pencil —Encan Locan in The Frglish 
Journal 
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Shooting time 6 hours, cost $12: 


MAKING a MOVIE of 
LOCAL VOCATIONS 


By 


HE PROBLEM Was an experiment in the 


| use of one tec hnique for motivating stu- 


dent interest in occupational information. 


The technique used was a short motion pix 
ture of some of the jobs in one of the indus 
tries of the community. The main objectives 
were: to demonstrate the feasibility of such 
an undertaking, to suggest the use of such 
a procedure by a school in its vocational 
guidance program, and to emphasize some 
of the proble ms encountered in making an 
occupational movie 

Since it is Important to give our youth 
xocurate information about the world of 
work, we must all assume the responsibility 
of making this information interesting. In 
presenting this information we should also 
make the student aware of the job oppor 
tunities available in his own community 


Ihe first problem was to make arrange 


FDITOR'S NOTE 


Vow he an occupationalin 
iron om wed upon sobs in 

{he mmunifty at cry low cast, and 
theut much pre us experience, ac 


Mr Peters and Mr. Brown 


ft upon a film made to ex 

plain involved im eight 
liflervent soba on one local blant. which 
mf d in ax hours of shootin, 

frome fa tot fro Mr. Peters 
te profewor of prycho'oey at 
Ch State College, Ci Cal., and 
Vr A " aduate acsisttant at 


l afayetic, Ind 


HERMAN J]. PETERS and WILLIAM BROWN, JR. 
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ments for the use of a motion picture 
camera and film necessary for the under- 
taking. A local industry was chosen and a 
meeting arranged for a tour of the plant 
to see the different jobs and to decide 
which ones would be used in the film 

Approximately eight different jobs were 
chosen in order that the completed film 
would run from five to eight minutes. An 
other trip to the plant was necessary in 
order to note the needed lighting for taking 
the movie and the most convenient spots 
to place the camera for the most effective 
pictures. An analysis of cach job was made 
to find out how long one complete opera 
tion took, and the operations each person 
performed. This information was written up 
in the form of a script so that on the day of 
the actual shooting of the film the proce- 
dure could go along smoothly and quickly 
with as little confusion and loss of time as 
prorssal le for both the plant and the camera 
man. The shooting of the film took approxi 
mately six hours 

Upon the return of the film from proces 
sing it was edited, titles were added, and a 
wire recording of commentary was made to 
accompany the film. Approximately two 
hundred feet of film was used at a cost of 


twelve dollars including the processing 


\rrangements were made for showing the 


hlm to a group of teachers, prospective 


teachers and guidance workers, and high 


schoo! students. A general discussion of the 
reactions of the group to the procedure 


followed 
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Maxine A Movie oF Locat Vocations $51 


It is possible for relatively inexperienced 
people to carry out such a procedure. The 
choice of industry and particular jobs shown 
is of great importance. The length of the 
film should be determined by the objectives 
one has in mind in making the movie. The 
greatest amount of work is involved in 
making the preparation prior to the actual 
filming of the picture. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need for organizing the prelimin- 
ary procedures. The technique is meant to 
be used as a stimulator of interest and is not 
intended to show all of the operations of all 
the jobs in an industry. The film's length 
and those features to be shown should there- 
fore be in keeping with this purpose. It is 
necessary to plan your photography so that 
a minimum of confusion will result during 
the shooting. 

Such a technique can be used by a school 


in its vocational guidance program, The 
whole plan could be organized and han- 
died by some definite school class or club, 
or both. The camera club and a social 
studies class would be well suited to carry 
out such a program. Another procedure 
would be in the realm of community rela- 
tions. The help of some service club such 
as the Kiwanis could be sought to sponsor 
such a project, and interested students could 
actually carry out the work. 

The project should supply not only an in- 
centive to seeking further occupational in- 
formation, but also would be in the nature 
of an exploratory activity for the student 
The completed film should not be used as 
an end in itself, but should be a point of 
departure for further information about the 
particular industry filmed, other jobs in the 
local community and the whole world of 
work. 


Recently. They. Said : 


Principal's Veto 


Principals should have the power of veto over 
student councils, but they should never use it. 
Faculty guidance and leadership should influence 
the student group in its selection of topics and 
issues for discussions. The counci) should not be 
permitted to discuss an issue or topic unless the ad 
ministrator is willing to accept whatever verdict 
the students return. It is seriously questioned 
whether the prestige of the student council can 
survive the principal's veto.B. R. in 
School Activities 


Such Talk! 


In some of the better high schools, it is true, 
regular speech courses are beginning to appear as 
a curricular esential, yet even in these schools the 
carry-over of good speaking into other school sub 
jects is not particularly impressive. Moreover, most 
of the members of any school faculty have never 
had adequate speech training themecives. For this 
reason, and because of the fact that they are already 
overburdened with the multiple complexities of 


getting their subject “across” to their students, they 
pay, as a rule, only perfunctory attention to the 
slovenly speaking so common in American clas 
rooms..h. A. Ja. in Delaware School 
Journal. 


Answering Parents 


A new type of weekly 15-minute radio program is 
being given this year by the El Dorado schools. In 
stead of presenting the usual type of school news or 
student talent type of broadcast, teachers are asking 
and answering the questions that parents throw at 
them every day on any and every subject. By this 
type of question and answer program, direct ex 
planation can be given on every phase of the school 
program, and it is most meaningful because it refers 
directly to the child and his school life. Typical 
questions 

Why doesn't the school let my first-grade child 
bring home his reader so that we can help him at 
home? 

What happens to all the money you take in from 
football?._"Here's How We Did It" Department in 
Journal of Arkansas Educetion. 
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1,000 POINT CLUB: 


It Sparked an Attendance Drive 


By MAGGIF A. POWELL 


is of Amalgam Junior High 

had just spent another hour in check 

ing rolls and interviewing pupils who had 

not reported to detention after school on 
Friday of the previous week 

“What a way to begin a week! So far as 

the hour has been wasted! It will 

Monday!” 


Miss Helper as she tossed the cards over to 


can see 


be like this again next fumed 


the back of her desk and started on some 


mail that must have attention 

The clock was slow and I couldn't help 
it if | was tardy,” announced Mary 
The bus was late so I should not have 


to make up time,” argued John 


‘My mother told me to come straight 
home Friday,” explained Sally 


Oh, that's right, | was tardy Friday,” 


blithely said Jack 


detention! 


I forwot all about that 


I didn't get any slip assigning me to de 
tention so l supposed I was not to go,” had 
been Sue's attempt to give a plausible ex 
use 

And so on it had been through the twen 
ty interviews ‘ 

Early in the semester over the public.ad 
announcement had been 


cress svstem the 


made Beginning today every pupil who 
comes late to «xhool for any reason at all is 
to be marked tardy. Such pupils are due in 
day of 


detention at the close of school the 


the tardiness. We are not going to waste 


ung out detention ships. If a pupil 


is tardy that pupil is due in detention!” 
I he 
menhered to go to detention untul they were 


followup! Some pupils never 


chased and forced to go. Some went for part 


conveniently 
dutifully each 


they were tardy, but they continued 


of an and then 


forgot the rest 


assignment 
Some went 
time 
to be tardy every few days 

Teacher time spent on detention work 
was held to a minimum. Teachers were in 
charge a weck at a time. They merely took 
the roll by having pupils sign individual 
slips. No calling of any names to let those 
who were present know how many who 
were due were not there! To Miss Helper 
fell the task of checking the signed slips 
against the tardy list of the day and of 
spotting all other delayed or extended as 
signments 

When pupils who had cut classes, who 
had been absent for no good reason, or who 
were simply truant were sent to detention 
along with tardy pupils—what a collection! 

On the other hand, were these bovs and 
girls problems or just youngsters with prob 
lems? Certainly the detention plan did not 
seem to be reducing tardiness and unneces 
sary absences 

By April Miss Helper was quite con 
vinced that Ed, tardy 38 times, and Marie, 
tardy $3 times, were typical cases, and they 
merely showed that detentions had done 
nothing effective in getting such pupils to 
«hool on time 

And the absences on Friday and on Mon 
day! Each week they seemed to be as large 
If the numbers absent on those two days 
down to the number of 


could be cut 


Wednesday absences, all would be well. It 


just seemed to be a matter of long week 
ends, either starting on Friday or ending 


on Tuesday! 
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Then there was the pupil who just stayed 
home when he realized he would be late 
anyhow, and hoped that his alibi of being 
ill would get by. This pupil missed a day's 
work just to escape one detention! Such 
culprits were assigned to eight detentions if 
anyone discovered the real reason for their 
absences, but too many such absences were 
not rightly appraised. 

Said Harry early in May as he walked 
into detention for the nth time, “The same 
old faces every time I come here!” 

“You're right,” readily agreed the teacher 
in charge. 

“Yes, Harry is right!” Miss Helper was 
forced to agree. “The same pupils week in 
and week out! These detentions haven't 
done a thing for the chronic cases, Can't we 
find something more constructive in its ap- 
proach than this detention?” 

Out of much discussion came the 1,000 
Point Club. Briefly the plan of the club was 
this: 

1. On the opening day of school each pu- 
pil would have 1,000 points to his credit. 

2. Tardiness would cost 25 points, ab- 
sence would cost 50 points, and class cuts 
would cost 20 points per period. 

4. The goal would be to see how many 
pupils keep their points 
throughout the first four and a half weeks 
of school. These pupils would be honored 
in some way. 

And so on the opening day of school in 


could 1,000 


September pupils were given these instruc- 
tions over the public-address system: 


1. Each of you is a member of the 1,000 Point 
Club as of this minute. Pupils who have not re 
Tardiness for to- 
day will not count, but beginning tomorrow morn 


ported today must lose 50 points 


ing tardiness does count and costs points 

2. The student council will sponsor the club and 
help to keep the records 

s. The will run for four and a half 
weeks 

4. All who keep their 100 points will be hon 
ored in a special attendance assembly shortly after 
the contest closes 


5. And now for the surprise—there will be no 


contest 


$53 


detention peried after school this year for tardi 
ness or for truancy. 


In a faculty meeting that day more de. 
tailed explanation was given to the faculty. 
There were also suggestions for helping pu- 
pils who had been attendance problems 
the previous year. Each homeroom was 
urged to use whatever methods it could 
devise with its own problem cases. 

Homeroom rolls were posted in each 
room and totals kept up to date. In a dis 
trict where many families must depend 
upon clinics for medical and dental care, it 
seemed wise to call attendance at these per- 
missible without penalty. But on all other 
absences from classes or from school, the 
office was adamant. 

Some teachers felt that these rules were 
too rigid and that as long as we knew where 
a pupil was we should not deduct points. 
A pupil might well be ill or have to go 
home to care for younger children while the 
mother was away. But, if the 1,000 points 
were to represent perfect attendance, we 
simply could not make exceptions. 

In the rooms, in the halls, at lunch, on 
the playground, one heard: 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Detention room was doing nothing 
effective in getting students to school on 
time, or in preventing cuts and ab- 
sences. So Amalgam Junior High School 
announced a four-and-ahalf-week at 


tendance drive featuring the 
Point Club. Every student began as a 
member with 1,000 points, from which 
points were subtracted for each attend- 
ance infraction. The club was successful 
im improving attendance—but it had 
no effect on the chronic offenders. It 
took withdrawal of assembly privileges 
to affect them! Mrs. Powell sets a 
story im “Amalgam Junior High 
School.” But she says that the same 
plan was used successfully in Brownell 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she 1s assistant principal. 
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“I still have my 1,000 points!” 

“So do I!” 

“Wonder what the assembly will be?” 

Now and then in the morning there were 
announcements reminding pupils to keep 
their scores as high as possible, even though 
they might have missed the 1,000 point 
goal. 

At the close of the contest the homeroom 
teachers went over the lists with the pupils. 
These lists were then turned in and re 
checked for any irregularities that might 
have occurred 

Out of the 475 pupils in the school, 258 
had kept their 1,000 points 

For the promised assembly a one-act play 
was rehearsed and ready and a special pro 
gram bulletin mimeographed. All pupils 
who were being honored as 1,000 Point 
Club winners were listed by homerooms. 
They were given blue tags to wear that day 
and were allowed to come to the auditorium 


and be seated before the rest of the school 


came in, 
Pupils and teachers alike enjoyed the 


contest. Said some, “Well, those who didn’t 
keep their 1,000 points were allowed to 
come to the assembly too!” Said others, 

Next time I'll have my 1,000 points left! 
Can't we have another contest like this 
soon?” 

When a second contest was proposed, all 
rooms save one 9A room were heartily in 
favor of it. The school standing for the 
percentage of perfect attendance jumped 
from 6th place among other Cleveland 
sxhools in September 1949 to 11th place in 
September 

During the second contest attendance has 
been excellent, with very few absences for 
invalid reasons 

What 


about the tardiness of those who 
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were habitually tardy when there were de- 
tentions? At the end of the first five weeks 
of school all pupils who had been late five 
or more times were called in alter school 
and confronted with their cards showing the 
tardiness. If their cards for 194849 and 
1949-50 were also on hand, these too were 
handed to the pupils. The same old re. 
peaters was right! 

In spite of letters, telephone calls, and 
interviews with parents, there came a day 
four weeks later with thirty-four cases of 
tardiness. 

Miss Helper groaned and started to write 
out notices for these pupils to report to her 
Then she reconsidered. 

There was to be an assembly the ninth 
period that day 
girls sit in detention while the rest of the 


after school 
Just let these boys and 


school went to the auditorium! So all of 
these pupils for whom tardiness was not a 
first or second offense were sent individual 
notices to report for detention during period 
nine 

The next morning a six footer sprinting 
down the hall toward his homeroom was 
heard to say, “Betcha I'm not going to be 
tardy and miss any more assemblies!” 

Again the following week, habitually late 
pupils who made the mistake of being tardy 
on the first three days found themselves 
barred from the Wednesday assembly by de- 
tention slips. Those slips they did not like 
and they said so. 

Not all of the attendance problems have 
been cured, nor will they all be cured! 
But at least the work is being directed along 
constructive lines. Habits of good attend 
ance and of punctuality are being empha 


has been 
moved to those pupils who come up to the 


sized. The focus of attention 


goals set for a specihed time span 


Fvery prospective teacher needs to know in some detail the possibilities and limitations 


ol 
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ime tabing away all confidence in mental tests 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati) 


logical measurement. Perhaps we can cultivate a healthy skepticism without at the 
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ECONOMICS in 1951: 
The Day’s News is the Text 


By 
MARTIN WOLFSON 


N MOST HIGH schools economics is taught 
I in the eighth term. Presumably the stu- 
dents are at their highest stage of maturity 
thus far in their school career. From this 
point the young man or woman is ready to 
go into the adult world. Many of them are 
even getting ready to enter the armed 
forces. Hence, it is our obligation to make 
sure that these young people get that kind 
of familiarity with the subject of eco 
nomics that will give them an understand. 
ing of the immediate problems facing the 
country and the world. 

To do this requires a reexamination of 
our teaching procedures, and this can best 
be done by a group of teachers who mect 
regularly and operate as a continuous 
agency. Once such a committee is organ- 
ized, it should not take upon itself the 
presumption of giving orders to the teach- 
ers. It can perform best by acting as a study, 
deliberative, and clearing-house agency. By 
opening the meetings of this committee to 
all economics teachers, and by having open 
discussions widely publicized, teachers can 
be introduced to the most recent and the 
best thinking on the teaching of economics. 

For the past twenty-five years theories in 


economics have enjoyed tremendous deepen 
ing and enrichment; economic 


practices 
have evidenced great changes and revolu 
tions; our economic world today is in con 
stant movement radios and 
newspapers are blaring forth and headlin- 
ing economic issues which affect all of us 
with the most immediate impact. Every. 
body knows how overwhelmingly true it 


is that wars are won on the economic 


Every day 


battlefront. Everybody knows that the Ko 
rean war and our anticipation of future 
war—cold and hot—are compelling us to 
take drastic economic measures. It is there. 
fore imperative that we bring into the 
classroom those methods that will aid our 
students to attain the utmost in clarification 
and grasp. 

Our first job is to discard obsolete text- 
books, manuals, and mimeographed ma- 
terials. It is not far-fetched to state that no 
highschool textbook can be of real use to 
us these days, for the economics of the 
moment can be watched and studied and 
grasped only as we follow the current dis. 
cussions in newspapers and on the radio. 

Conditions in the colleges are different 
from those in the high schools. In the lat. 
ter institution the student may take a one- 
term course in economics in his last term 
We cannot give him a sufficiently ripe hold 
on economic theory whereby he can handle 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Textbooks for high-school courses in 
economics, says Mr. Woljson, are too 
vague and too far behind the fast-mov- 
ing developments and changes in their 
held to be adequate for his classes. He 
finds his best study materials in current 
sources, such as newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines, and talks by business and labor 
leaders. And without regard to any 
planned sequence of topics, his classes 
deal with whatever economic matters 
are sitzling currently in the news. He 
teaches in Brooklyn Technical High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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the problems of the economic world like an 
expert economist. That is not what we want 
or need to do. We want boys and girls to 
develop a sense of the urgency of economic 
problems, their complexity, the conflict of 
interests and views, and the importance of 
bothering themselves further with more ob 
servation, inquiry, and personal study. To 
attain this objective we can dispense with 
the textbook, which on the high-school level 
is usually a medley of vagueness, ambi 
But 


worst of all, it suffers from lag and inappro 


guity, distortion, and superficiality 
priateness to the current moment 
What is the best study material for our 
highschool student? The newspaper, the 
magazine, the radio, the visit to the eco 
nomic institutions for observation and 
study, the school film, the lecture by the 
All our 


students come from homes where the pun 


business or /and trade-union leader 


gency of the economic motive and of eco 


nomic interest is acute. All our students 


are themselves filled with economic interest 
and motive. They want to know, for ex 
ample, why this union leader said what he 
did, what this banker is saying oF doing, 
why we are following a certain policy in 
India, why this boycott, why that strike, 
why rationing, why a rise in the cost of 
living, etc, et 

To satisfy this immediate, vibrant hun 
ger for understanding we cannot give our 
homework out 


students assignments in 


maded textbooks. We have got to refer 


them to the daily newspaper reports, the 
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editorials, the trade-union magazine. We 
have got to bring to the school the per- 
sonalities who are engaged in actual eco- 
nomic battles and activities of the day. A 
lecture from these people is worth more 
than the most recent textbook in verve, 
emotional content, immediateness, and in- 
timacy of the meaning of the economic 
content 

The daily newspaper is a complete text- 
book. The drama of economic life is right 
there in the columns. The drama of eco- 
nomic contests goes on every day; it does 
not wait for the teacher's time schedule. If 
the Congress of the United States passes a 
new Social Security Law now, we cannot 
tell 
when the schedule says we should be study- 
Now 
study it, because now is the time when the 
And, most likely, the 
information in the textbook on social se 


the students to wait until Christmas 


ing social legislation is the time to 


nation is concerned 


curity is already dead matter. The latest 
in the 


If we don't extract it now we 


information is now to be found 
newspaper 
will lose it. In England, let us say, a pro 
posal is made for the economic recovery of 
the free werld so as to assure success in 
combating the communisi world. Shall the 
students wait months until the teacher's 
time schedule calls for the teaching of 
“Economic Reform Ideas’? That is not rea 
sonable. And yet it is the common practice 
This way lies economic illiteracy, civic in 
competency, and a mockery of the intelli 


gence of youth 


The Children Are Coming 


Relieve me if all those statistics are true 
Which | eee in the strip film and press 
That children are coming in packs and in droves 


Me beart within 1 confess 


To be honest with you, from the racket in school, 
I had thought thew already were here 
So as coming events cast their shadows before 


Give me strength for cach subsequent year 


Party by Foxe and in Vew Jersey Fducational Review 
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Academic Teacher Gets a Fresh Slant in 


WOODWORKING 


By 
LISBETH S. JENSEN 


D’ you ever deplore the inattention of 
your students? Do you ever become 
impatient with their inability at times to 
grasp seemingly simple procedures? Do you 
try to console yourself with the thought 
that your pupils are not as bright as they 
should be or that they aren't actually in- 
terested in learning anything? 

There is an answer to these questions, but 
it doesn’t lie in either one of the above con- 
clusions. Maybe the fault lies with you— 
yes, in your own failure to understand the 
learning problems of your students. Now 
don't run off to summer school and take a 
course in Adolescent Psychology, and don't 
look for help in some such fancy workshop 
as Procedures for Counteracting Moronic 
Tendencies in the Adolescent Portion of 
Our Population, Of all things, don't enroll 
in ego-inflating, specialized courses in Eng- 
lish, history, or whatever it is you are teach- 
ing. 

Take a course; yes, take even two; but be 
sure to enroll in a field which—for you— 
is unexplored territory. Preferably take an 
evening course during the school year so 
that you can get a comparison of yourself 
as a teacher during the day and as a begin- 
ning student at night. Take one open to 
any one so that varying skills, abilities, and 
backgrounds will be represented. You will 
learn something; I'll guarantee that! I cer- 
tainly did. 

I registered in a woodworking class at the 
Vocational Evening School because I wanted 
to learn how to use common tools well 
enough to be able to make minor repairs 
about the house. In a woodworking class I 
expected to learn not only that, but I hoped 


also to make some piece of furniture that 
would be both durable and attractive. 

Although I wanted the course, I went to 
the first meeting of the class feeling very 
strange, alone, and ignorant. I wondered 
whether my students ever felt that way the 
first day in my classes. Eight men, each 
alike in seeming very self-confident, filtered 
in; three women besides me joined the class. 
All of the students except one other woman 
had had previous experience in woodwork.- 
ing. These people knew what they wanted 
and soon set about doing what they came 
for—making desks, lamps, chests of drawers, 
little tables. They needed only an occa 
sional suggestion from the instructor. 

1 envied them their skill, ability, and 
most of all their self-assurance. The longer 
I watched them, the more imbecilic I felt. 
After the instructor came to discuss my 
problems, I felt a little better. He set me 
to work at a bench with a plane and a 
rough board. After he had showed me how 
to sharpen the blade and adjust the plane 
and how to hold it, | began awkwardly to 
plane down the board to specific dimen- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Jensen believes that occasion- 
ally, for the good of his soul and his 
teaching, a teacher should take a course 
in some field remote from his specialty, 
where he can get the feel of being a 
fumbling, insecure beginner, like many 
of his own students, This idea grew on 
her when, as an English teacher, she 
took a course in woodworking. She 
teaches in South High School, Minne. 
apolis, Minn. 
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wons. Although the instructor's explanation 
and demonstration made the job seem very 
simple, I found it wasn't easy. For three 
hours—the entire class period—I worked 
with that ome hule board, struggling to 
make it smooth. I felt awkward and frus 
trated, I couldn't get the right swing to the 
plane, even though it had looked so simple 
when the instructor had done it. 

By the time the second class period had 
rolled around, 1 was tempted to cancel my 
registration. Sensing my discouragement, 
the instructor assured me that I was doing 
as well as the average beginner. His under 
standing of my low morale gave me a lift 
I thought again of my students and won 
dered to what extent I had given them the 
moral support they needed 

By the end of the second class period, I 
had transformed the board into a small tool 
rack with its purposeful notches and holes. 
1 also hac learned the difference between a 
bit and a drill, I could use the plane better; 
I had seen the possibilities of the chisel. As 
compared with the rest of the class, I was 
miles behind them 
I would like to be 


when I thought of all 
ible to do, I was awed 
by the vastness of the unexplored held; but 
I had at least made a tiny beginning 

At the third meeting, when the instruc- 
tor asked what I would like to work on 
next, I half expected him to laugh when I 
said 1 would like to make a sturdy liule 
wagon for my cighteen- month old nephew 
Instead he encouraged me with “That's a 
fine udea, st will give you practice in using 
tools 


other In the two following class pe 


ruxls—a total of six hours—I worked at the 
dithcult job, dithoult for me at least, of mak 
ing a wagon that my lively little nephew 
could really use but not wreck 

One of the most confusing things was the 
vocabulary I had to learn 


enturely new 
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Words that were as simple as and and the 
to the instructor and to the advanced stu- 
dents were as a foreign language to me. 
When I was told to counter-sink the screws, 
it was as though a sentence in Portuguese 
had been hurled at me. I knew what 
counters were and what a sink was—I had 
them both in my own kitchen—but any 
mental picture I could build up when the 
two words were combined into a verb was 
too ludicrous for reality. Maybe some of the 
terms I glibly used in my classes, without 
explanation, perplexed my students, too. 

After I had finished the wagon and the 
instructor had facetiously pulled it around 
the classroom, offering a ride to any taker, I 
found it pleasant to hear the comments of 
others in the class. Their approval, as shown 
by their exclamations over the workability 
and the durability of the wagon, was very 
satisfying 

Besides the little wagon there are other 
tangible the corner 
shelves for my kitchen and a wheelbarrow 
magazine rack made from a couple of sixty- 
year-old boards saved from dismantled fam 


results of course 


ily furniture. Just as real and more impor- 
tant, though, are the intangible by-products 
of the course. Among them is a deeper reali- 
ration of the need for patience on the part 
of the teacher at the beginning of the term, 
since what is very familiar ground to him 
is often bewildering foreign territory to the 


new student. I also understand more clearly 
the very real need for not letting one’s 
sensitivity to the feelings of the beginner 
be dulled; I realize more fully the need 
the average student has for the encourage- 
ment a teacher can give 

Yes, it's good for a teacher and for his 
pupils, too, if he changes roles occasionally 
and becomes a beginner again in some field 
of learning 


Viewal aids, picture magazines, cartoons, comic books. and now tclevision. give full 
promise of a new age of total illiteracy.—“Cripe” in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Our Public-Relations Agents: 


PUPILS & TEACHERS 


By ARTHUR C. HEARN 


T Pernars No other period in our his- 
A tory have so many individuals and 
groups taken such an active interest in edu- 
cation as at present. Nor have the schools 
ever before been in greater need of public 
understanding and support. The fields of 
personnel, buildings, finance, and curricu- 
lum suggest but a few of the more impor- 
tant areas in which problems of staggering 
proportions face leaders everywhere. 

Fortunately, along with this awareness of 
critical problems has come a newer, more 
dynamic, and more realistic concept of pub- 
lic relations. In sharp contrast to the use 
of this term as synonymous with “propa- 
ganda,” “publicity,” or “interpretation,” 
Harral has stated that “public relations 
secks to bring about a harmony of under. 
standing between any group and the public 
it serves and upon whose goodwill it de- 
pends.”* In relation to education this im- 
plies genuine cooperation in the develop- 
ment of the educational program. Public 
relations thus becomes a two-way process, 
a twoway exchange of ideas between the 
school and the various individuals and 
groups which the school attempts to serve 

In this broad sense, the school public. 
relations effort is by no means limited to 
pronouncements by the central office. Every. 
day contacts involving interaction between 
pupils, teachers, and other school em- 
ployees, parents, other members of the com- 
munity, and various formal and informal 
groups provide the very essence of public 


‘American Association of School Administrator, 
Public Relations for America’s Schools. Washington, 
D.C. The Association, 1950, 

*Scewart Harral, Public for Churches. 
New York: Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 1945. p. 7. 


understanding. Public relations so con- 
ceived becomes at the same time continu. 
ous, comprehensive, and intrinsic to the en- 


tire school program. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the role played by an often-overlooked, but 
very important agent in public relations— 
the pupil. And since the effectiveness of the 
pupil in this role is greatly conditioned by 
the teacher, it is desirable, if not actually 
essential, to consider the part he, too, plays 
in the process. 

The importance of both pupils and teach- 
ers in public relations has been clearly rec- 
ognized by Waller: 


The teacher's personality, attitude, disposition, 
tactfulness, understanding, patience, are all im 
portant in making or marring the school day for 

. . young people. Although the teacher does not 
realize it, she sits at many a supper table and joins 
in the conversation and life of the family, through 
the medium of che child* 


In the words of Jacobson, Reavis, and 
Logsdon: 

No matter how seriously and conscientiously the 
sxhool is interpreted by radio, newspaper, or home 
visitation, the most constant means of interpreta. 
tion is that furnished by the pupils. Casual conver 
sation by children about school maticrs at the din- 
ner table or during a lull in the radio program is 
responsible in large part for the opinion which 
parents form regarding the school... . Furthermore, 
the pupils will soon be adult members of the com- 
munity who should be informed of what the schools 
cost, what the schools are trying to accomplish, and 
what may reasonably be expected. The case with 
which pupils may be instructed im such matters has 
been overlooked, perhaps because it is expected that 


*j. Flint Waller, “The School Personnel and a 
Public Relations Program.” School Executive, 51: 
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The Cruraginc House 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Hearn explains some of the 
things that are known about the im- 
portance of teachers and students as 
practicing public-relations agents of the 
school. He then presents two plans: one 
for increasing the effectiveness of teach- 
ers in this respect, the other for equip- 
ping our students better to play then 
parts in the community. The author is 
associate professor of education in the 
University of Oregon at Eugene, 
Oregon 


they will alworh the 
teaching‘ 


information without direct 


Some of the most significant research in 
this field has been done by Farley. In a 
comprehensive study involving some 4,000 
parents, conducted asa part of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, he found 
that while there was practically no differ 
ence between fathers and mothers in their 
knowledge of the school, nor between par 
the 
amount of knowledge which parents had 


ents of varying educational levels, 


concerning the school was directly propor 


tional to the length of their child's attend 
ance.” Farley comluded that 


children enrolled in xbhool constitute one 
of the most important community groups to which 
education may be interpreted If every pupil can 
be graduated with a profound sense of the signifi 
cance of free and wniversal education as the basis 
for democratic government, a great part of the pub 


lic relations program will be solved‘ 


Both research and professional opinion 
would seem to be in accord concerning the 
importance of the pupil and teacher in 
“hool public relauions. What, then, might 


educators do to increase public understand 


Paul B jacoteon, William C Reavis, and James 
School Principals, New York 
Prentice Mall, ime Pp. 
*Relmont Parley me the Se 
to the Publ, Haulletin. No 
(Mice of Education. Monogra;s No 16 P 
‘ied pw 


ing through these agents? Here are two sug- 
gested approaches to the problem. 

First, much can be done in bringing about 
improvements in teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. Teachers need to be aware of and to 
be willing to do something about the quali- 
ties expected of them individually and ad- 
mired in teachers generally by pupils and 
their parents. Hart's study indicates the 
importance of the following traits in teach. 
ers considered students: 
helpfulness with school work; cheerful dis 
in and under. 
standing of pupils; ability to “sell” the sub- 
ject, in terms of creating the desire to work 


noteworthy by 


poston, genuine interest 


and of chus facilitating pupil growth; im 
partiality; and the development of a feel 
ing of respect toward the teacher by the 
student." 


What Parents Expect 


Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon studied 
the problem in relation to the qualities 
which parents expect in teachers. They con 
cluded that the following characteristics 
were of greatest importance: appreciation of 
pupils’ virtues as well as recognition of 
their faults; treatment of pupils with dig 
nity and respect; ability to diagnose pupil 
difhculues; emphasis upon development of 
certain fundamental skills, habits, and atti 
tudes, including—in addition to tool sub 
jects—methods of study, personality and 
character traits, a spirit of good will, and a 
feeling of success on the part of pupils.* 

These findings have significant implica 
tions for teachers. The following are a few 
of the ways in which they might more near 
ly approach the ideal just described 

i Recognize the need of instruction and 
practice in study habits, spelling, reading, 
handwriting, speech, arithmetic, and related 


Frank W Hart. Teachers and Teaching New 
York: The Macmillan 1994. p. 191 
*]. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis 
L. Racoon, The Administration of the Modern Se 
ndary School, New York: The Macmilian Co., 1944. 
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skills in relation to all learning experiences. 

2. Assume responsibility for really know- 
ing each pupil—his home background, in- 
terests, special abilities, scholastic strengths 
and weaknesses, health status and history, 
and other similar data. 

3. Individualize each student's program 
to the maximum extent possible in the light 
of his needs, as indicated by the foregoing 
information. 

4. Emphasize courtesy, respect, honesty, 
friendliness, and other desirable personality 
and character traits—by direct instruction, 
by providing opportunities to learn through 
practice, and by example. 

The second suggested approach to im- 
proved public relations is through the de- 
velopment of pupil understanding concern- 
ing educational objectives, organization and 
administration, and the role of the school 
in American democracy. A useful reference 
in this area has been published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission.* 

It is important to recognize that before a 
statement can become a true objective, it 
must be understood by and accepted by all 
of the parties concerned. And yet, even in 
those schools whose faculties have agreed 
upon “objectives,” how often has an ef 
fort been made to develop pupil understand. 
ing and acceptance of these statements? 


What One School Did 


The plan developed in one high school'* 
is described briefly here for purposes of il- 
lustration. 

The Coalinga faculty recognized the im- 
portance of pupils understanding the pri- 
mary purpose of education. From the many 
statements of general objectives available, 
one was sclected as a starting point. Since 
the original document was written with 
adult readers in mind, the statement was re 
worded in terms which could easily be un 


* Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. Washington, 
The Commission, 1998 

* Coalinga, Cal, Union High School; Robert C 
Titus, Superintendent 


derstood by students of high-school age. 


The objectives in revised form then were 
incorporated in the school handbook, which 
is issued to every student and which is read 


by many parents. 
Units on Education 


A basic course in social studies is a re- 
quired part of the curriculum at all grade 
levels. This course includes much material 
in the area of group guidance, and is thus 
much broader than the usual “course of 
study” in this area. A unit on the objectives 
of education has been developed as an inte 
gral part of the social-studies program and 
is the first topic considered in each school 
year. It thus forms the very foundation 
upon which the school’s program is based 

Many teachers in other areas of the school 
curriculum likewise utilize the objectives in 
relation to their particular fields. In every 
educational activity, at every level, the com 
petent teacher can and should continually 
relate the experiences of the pupil to edu- 
cational objectives. 

Courses in Social Problems, offered at the 
twelfth-grade level in many schools, provide 
an especially fertile field for the develop 
ment of units on education, in which topics 
such as those mentioned earlier might be 
considered. Certainly the field of educa 
tion is one of major concern in American 
life; schools should accept their responsi 
bility and develop curriculums accordingly 
A valuable source material for teacher use 
in planning units on education such as 
those suggested here has been published by 
the National Association of Secondary. 
School Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies."* 

The time has long since arrived for edu 
cational leaders to recognize and to utilize 
the great potentialities of the school’s most 
effective agents of public relations—the 
teacher and the pupil. 


" John Dale Russell and T. Eidon Jackson, Amer 
ica’s Schools, Washington, D.C: National Education 
Associalion, 
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BANKERS for the SCHOOL: 


The 8th grade runs an institution 


Ane those who scoff at school sav- 
ings their 
value and begrudge the ume consumed in 


programs, who question 
collecting the money and keeping the books. 
Nevertheless, we believe in thrift in our 
xhool and we are proud of the system by 
which our eighth graders operate our school 
bank. 

The local savings bank started our school 


avings program some twenty years ago 
Each teacher was furnished with an account 
book, a bank card for each depositor, and 
envelopes for money. On a designated day, 
students brought bank money to school, It 
was collected by the teacher, who also k« pt 
the account book and recorded the deposits 
on cards 

Last year, while we were under the influ 
ence of a surge of inspiration that led us 
to try to find meaningful methods of teach 


heard of a school in 


ing we 
which students operated the school bank 
We received permission to experiment with 
the plan, usitiy cewhth graders as bankers 
Our first step was to arrange for 4 train 
ing program. The treasurer of the local 
bank came to school and gave the prospe: 
uve bankers instruction in making change 
snd keeping books, He also pointed out 
that bankers need to be unhurned, polite, 
and tactful in thew dealings with deposi 

tors 
We next decided that u would be more 
fun amd a more realistic exapenene if chil 
dren could come to a bank, whereupon the 


bovs volunteered to build one. Our first 


bank was a refrigerator packing case, from 


which squares representing windows were 


cut. (We have a more realistic one this 
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year, built from wood donated by a parent. 
The boys even added bars to the windows 
and the girls lettered a sign which reads: 
Woodbury School Bank.) The bank was set 
up in a wide part of the corridor on every 
Tuesday morning. 

Since there were ten rooms to serve, we 
divided the eighth-grade class into ten teams 
of three each. Each team was composed of 
a cashier, a bookkeeper, and a card keeper 
Luckily, this division left six extra people 
in the room, We called them “shepherds,” 
and their job was to escort pupils from their 
rooms to the bank and to make certain that 
they found their way back to their rooms 
after they had deposited their moncy 

The members of each team then visited 
the room which that team was to serve. 
They explained the new system and urged 
the pupils to become regular depositors. 


The first bank day was hectic and won 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The past school year, the Sth-grade 
students of Wood!ury School, Wood. 
hury, Conn., organized a savings bank 


that mas to serie depositors or all 
grades ) es | ght say that the Wood 
bing School Bank is a sort of branch 


of a downtown savings bank. Many of 
the transactions with pupils in the 
lower grades are in terms of pennies 

even hordes of pennies—and some de 


p sail 5 font lad y 

inm’t legal tender. While the bank 
loesn't operate in the realms of high 
hnance, Mfrs. Coombs wents you to’ 
know t's highly educational. She 


teaches in the school and sponsors the 
hank 
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derful. The local bank treasurer was on 
hand to give encouragement and lend his 
assistance. The teachers were patient and 
understanding when the carefully planned 
time schedule just didn't work at all. As 
you can guess, practically every child in 
school made this first trip to the bank. 

As soon as the money had been collected 
each team of exhausted cighth graders 
slunk back to the eighth grade room, only 
to discover that the worst was yet to come. 
The account book and the money collected 
must balance, it seemed. 

It was pitiful to see the frustration on the 
faces of students who had previously made 
mistakes in addition without the slightest 


twinge of remorse, as they began to discover. 


that they had more money than they should 
have. And great was the temptation to reach 
into one’s own pocket and supply the miss- 
ing penny, when the total was too small. 

We survived that first day and lived to 
receive the compliments of the bank off- 
cials, at the end of the year, for a job well 
done. 

We are now able to operate on schedule. 
Rarely is more than a half-hour required 
by any one team for the completion of its 
work. It is also only upon rare occasions 
that a team has to seek help cither from 
the teacher or other members of the class. 

We handle about one hundred dollars 


The Unlucky Gifted 


Take a class of 96 students: hypothetically 5 
minutes are taken in a jeneral explanation; 7 
students get right to work; 20 students require an 
additional 4 minutes of explanation. The remain- 
ing 9. through individual explanation, take up an 
extra 20 minutes of time. In short, the “top” stu- 
dents are left to fend for themselves, with the pious 
reasoning that the good student should be left on 
his own to assume more responsibilities. That 
cliché has been developed, not to offer adequate 
explanation, but to defend an awkward, antiquated 
policy of education—.Wnitam Pirrte in CTA 
Journal 


each week, and of course we still have our 
bad moments. Little children love to save 
pennies, and they seem possessed to deposit 
29 or 99 at a time. We threaten sometimes 
to keep a few extra on hand, with which 
we can do a bit of “rounding off.” Occas- 
sionally a child will bring “play” money for 
deposit, a situation which requires con- 
siderable tact. 

Because he is pleased with the work of 
the students, our bank treasurer, Mr. Har- 
mon Boyd, plans to take each team of 
workers to the bank to see what happens 
to the school savings money after it reaches 
the bank. They will then understand why 
nicknames, which cause students no confu 
sion at all, can be quite disturbing to the 
person at the bank. He usually sees very 
little connection between “Zephyr” and 
Seth. One of our eighth grade bookkeeper's 
problems is to refrain from using nick 
names in the account book. The class will 
also see how deposits are checked and re 
corded at the bank. 

We heartily recommend student-operated 
school savings programs in communities 
like ours, in which there is a local savings 
bank. The things learned are many and the 
spirit of cooperation built up between two 
very important institutions in the commu 
nity pays dividends which defy computa. 
tion. 


Sampling Future Courses 


A very popular course both with students and 
parents in the El Dorado Jun/» High School is one 
in broadening and finding given to all seventh and 
eighth graders. Devoting one period a day for 
twelve weeks to cach of three areas.apeech and 
dramatic, business, and the languagesstudents 
are given an idea of subjects open to them at the 
senior high-school level. Learning a little about 
shorthand, the typewriter keyboard, public speak 
ing, and Spanish and Latin, opens a window to 
future educational adventures..“Here'’s How We 
Did It” Department in Journal of Arkansas Fdu 
cation 
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FRIENDSHIP 


A study in 


adjustment 


in Junior-High 7th Grades 


By 
ONAS C. SCANDRETTE 


ONSIDER THE plight of the seventh grader 
C in a typical junior high school. The 
environment in which he finds himself is 
strange and bewildering. The adjustments 
which he is called upon to make are ue 
mendous. 

During the first six years of his educa 
tional career the seventh grader spent his 
«hool days in one room with one teacher. 
In the seventh grade he shifts from room 
to room and has as many as six different 
teachers during a day. In the elementary 
shool the seventh graders teachers were 
In the seventh 
grade he may have as many men as women 


almost exclusively women 
teachers, Having more than one teacher 
the seventh 
grader must make. Each teacher will have 


multiplies the adjustments 
a different personality, a different educa 
ional philosophy, and will expect a dif 
ferent type of performance 

In the elementary sxhool the seventh 
grader was accustomed to a morning and an 
afternoon recess. In junior high he has no 
recess and an abbreviated lunch hour. In 
junior high the rules are different, school 
procedures are different, extracurricular ac 
tivities are different. Almost everything is 
different 

Perhaps the most difficult adjustment 
seventh graders are called upon to make 
wm the necessity of making new friends 
Many clementary pupils are together for six 
years. In the seventh grade, however, a stu 
dent may find himself in a section with few, 


if any. of his elementary school friends 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of this study was to deter 


mine the relative umportance of sectioning 
and elementary-school friendship as factors 
in determining the friendship choices of 
seventh grade pupils in a typical junior 
high school. Specie questions which we 
wanted to answer were: 


1. To what extent does sectioning separate 
seventh grade pupils from their sixth grade friends? 

2. Do pupils tend to choose friends among their 
intellectual peers? 

3. Do seventh grade pupils tend to retain their 
elementary xhool friends who are placed in their 
seventh grade sections? 

4. Do seventh grade pupils tend to retain ele 
mentary «hool friends who are not placed in their 
seventh grade sections? 

5. Teo what extent do seventh eraders form “new” 
friends among children in their sections? 

6. To what extent do seventh graders form “new” 
friends outside their sections? 

7. How permanent, in terms of number of 
changes, are the friendship choices of seventh grade 
pupils 


Frame of Reference 


Seventh grade pupils come to South Kit 
sap Junior High School from five clemen 
tary schools within the district. In the ele 
mentary schools pupils are not sectioned 
ability 


according to mental 


During the 
194950 shool year seventhgrade pupils 
were sectioned according to a formula which 
took into consideration LQ. and achieve 
ment test scores. Seventh graders attended 
classes in their ability groups for five of the 
six periods of the day, but had opportuni 
tics to mingle with members of other sec 
tions during one class period, during the 
lunch period, between classes, at assemblies 
in various student organizations, before and 
after school, at athletx 


turnouts, and on 


the school busses 
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Method 


On the first day of school, members of 
my 7A, 7B, and 7C classes (the three high- 
est groups) were asked to write down the 
names of the three seventh graders of their 
own sex whom they considered to be their 
best friends. Pupils were not asked to rank 
their friendship choices. This process was 
repeated at mid-year and again during the 
last week of school. Seventy-eight boys and 
girls in the three sections (25 from 7A, 29 
from 7B, and 24 from 7C) were included 
in this study. 

Although there were more than a hun- 
dred pupils in the three sections, only those 
who filled in all three cards were included 
in the study. Some pupils moved during 
the year and others were absent one or more 
times when the data were collected. Those 
who had moved into the district during the 
summer or during the school year and had 
not attended an elementary school in the 
district were also excluded. 


Summary of Findings 


Tabulation of the data provided partial 
answers to the questions posed at the be. 
ginning of this article. Here is a brief sum- 
mary of the findings: 

1. To what extent does sectioning sep- 
arate seventh-grade pupils from their sixth- 
grade friends? 


At the beginning of the year only six of 
the 78 children had all of their best friends 
in the section in which they had been 
placed. Nearly half (43.7 per cent) did not 
have a single one of their best friends in 
their sections. In terms of the total number 
of friendship choices, however, nearly a 
third (41.2 per cent) of the seventh graders’ 
closest sixthgrade friends were in their 
seventh-grade sections. 

2. Do pupils tend to choose friends 
among their intellectual peers? 

If children had selected their sixth-grade 
friends without regard to intellectual simi 
larity, approximately 15 per cent of the 
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seventh graders’ sixth-grade friends would 
have been expected to fall in their seventh- 
grade ability groups. Actually nearly a third 
(g1.2 per cent) of their best sixth-grade 
friends were assigned to their seventh-grade 
sections. This appears to indicate that, other 
things being equal, children tend to select 
close friends among their intellectual peers. 

3. Do pupils tend to retain sixth-grade 
friends who are placed in their seventh 
grade sections? 

The proportion of friendship choices for 
sixth-grade classmates who were in students’ 
seventh-grade sections remained virtually 
the same throughout the year. At the be. 
ginning of the year g1.2 per cent of the 
seventh graders’ friendship choices were for 
sixth-grade classmates who were in their 
seventh-grade sections. At the end of the 
year the proportion was $2.1 per cent. Ap- 
parently seventh graders do retain sixth- 
grade friends who are placed in their 
seventh-grade sections. 

4. Do seventh-grade boys and girls retain 
sixth-grade friends who are not in their 
seventh-grade sections? 

Sixth grade friendship was a significant 
but declining factor in determining seventh 
grade friendship choices. At the beginning 
of the year all friendship choices were for 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
When eclementary-school graduates 
enter junior high school mast of thetr 
friends from their previous school us 
ually are placed in different sections. 
So problems of friendship heighten the 
diffculty of adjustment ta a new en 
vironment. To what extent do seventh 
grade students keep their old friends, 
and how readily do they make new 
ones? These are two of the seven ques- 
tions on friendship patterns to which 
Mr. Scandrette sought answers by a 
study involving his three seventh-grade 
classes during the 1949-50 school year. 
He teaches in South Kitsap Junior High 

School, Port Orchard, Wash. 
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students who had been members of their 
sixth-grade classes. During the course of the 
year the proportion of sixthgrade class 
mates who were not in seventh graders’ 
sections but who continued to be regarded 
as best friends declined from 68.9 to 20.1 
per cent 

5. Do seventh graders choose most of their 
best friends from their own sections? 

Chere is little doubt that grouping is a 
potent influence in determining friendship 
choices. By the end of the year nearly three 
fourths (71.4 per cent) of the friendship 
choices of seventhgrade pupils were for 
those within their own sections. At that 
time 43.1 per cent of the friendship choices 
were for students in their own sections who 
had not been members of their sixth-grade 
classes. These choices represent new friends 

6. Do seventh grade pupils make new 
friends outside thet, own sections? 


The number of new friends pupils 


formed outside their own sections was al 
most negligible. After a whole year only 
47 per cent of the friendship choices of 
seventh grade pupils were for children out. 
side their sections who had not been mem 
bers of their sixth-grade classes. 

7. How permanent were the friendship 
choices of seventh-grade pupils? 

During the first semester there was con- 
siderable turnover in friendship choices as 
pupils discarded sixth grade friends who 
were in different seventh-grade sections to 
choose new friends in their own seventh- 
grade sections. During the second semester, 
however, friendship choices remained rela 
tively stable. Only 6.4 per cent of the chil 
dren made as many as three changes. Slight. 
ly more than a third (34.6 per cent) made 
two changes; slightly less than a third ($2.0 
per cent) made one change; and more than 
a fourth (27.0 per cent) did not make a 
single change. 


It’s Easy for Students to Make Their Own Slides 


The lea of teaching with visual aids has long 
heen recognized as effective by the profession as a 
whole. But the all important perplexity is how to 
employ an endiess number of devices in specific 
ways as to give material aid to both 
and teachers 

One of these devices is the color recorder. Out 
lined below is one metha!d of using the color re 
corder to provide learning experiences for mudents 
amt a storehouse of teaching materials for the 
teacher 

Miniature color slides can be made economically 
by students in the classroom. If proper thought and 
planneng are given to this proyect, making the 
slides becomes caster and lew expensive from year 
year 

Any student can make excellent full color slides 
of objects ranging in sive from a gramhopper to 4 
pege in « large beok. No previous knowledge of 
photography necessary, amd bo processing equip 
ment used 

Inventions and advanced techniques have been 
perfected to help the unskilled slule maker. Ruled 
eolored lines corresponding to sizes of objects to be 


photographed sutomatically determine the area 


and focus. Color-corrected lamps guarantee correct 
lighting and exposwre. The result is a series of 
perfect ggmm. slides. The total cost of the slides 
is lew than 20 cents cach 

Suppose an agriculture teacher wishes to vitalize 
his lectures on insects and their control, His stu 
dents can take color pictures of insects, plants 
affected by insects, and samples of insecticides. The 
instructor can then use the slides while leading 
dix ussions 

From the student viewpoint classwork is more 
interesting because he sees more purpose in making 
field trips and collecting materials when he knows 
he iv going to photograph his specimens in natural 
color, Further study and review is interesting be 
cause he looks forward to seeing his own pictures 
projected 

From the teacher viewpoint, the work is a real 
pleasure when the class learns by actually working 
with the subject materials, and students begin two 
find for themscives the answers to questions posed 
by the teacher 

The slides can be kept and used again in other 
Classes year after year.—F. B. Commy in The Texas 
Outlook 
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What a high-school principal looks for in 


TEACHERS the JOB 


y 
JULIUS H. MUELLER, JR. 


HATEVER pEcREE of success a high 
W: hool enjoys depends largely upon the 
calibre and quality of the individuals who 
comprise its faculty. 

New buildings, the latest and the best in 
textbooks and other teaching materials, an 
able and alert student body, interested and 
cooperative parents do not of themselves 
make a school outstanding. True, all of 
these factors are important to have, but to 
my way of thinking, not one of them can 
substitute for good teachers. It is the teacher 
who sets the tone of the class. It is he and 
his colleagues who in turn, together with 
the administrator, set the tone and spirit 
of the school. 

One may ask, “What makes a strong 
faculty?” In my opinion a strong faculty re- 
sults when each of its individual members 
has caught the philosophy function, Such a 
faculty does not have among its members 
prima donnas who are always trying to steal 
the show at the expense of their colleagues 
Rather, each teacher accepts willingly the 
fact that he or she is a member of a team, 
together with a realization that the team 
goal is of more importance than the goal 
of any player on that team, 


Getting Along with Others 


It is one of the functions of the high 
school principal as the head of the school 
to keep the faculty working together as a 
team. It is not always the easiest task in the 
world, either. 

Among any group of teachers there are 
bound to be individuals whose ideas and 
opinions are sharply at variance with others 


of the group. Sometimes such differences of 
opinion can lead to personality conflicts so 
openly carried on as to be classified as little 
feuds, which cannot help but have a de 
teriorating effect on the morale of the team. 
Teachers as individuals must strive to un- 
derstand others with whom they work, if 
they wish to be successful in their jobs. A 
knowledge—judiciously one an 
other's strengths and weaknesses, of one 
another's good points and faults, as well as 
peculiarities, can help to prevent unneces- 
sary frictions and so keep the team func 
tioning at top performance. 

So the first point I would make is this: 
that the highschool principal definitely 
looks for evidence of a teacher's ability to 
get along with other members of the staff 
Developing good human relations is as im 
portant for success in teaching as in any 
other field of work. 

In the same category of “getting along,” 
the principal looks for evidence of a teach- 
er’s ability to get along with children. With. 
out good pupil-teacher relationships, it is 
my contention that very little learning can 
take place in the classroom. 

Some teachers have excellent pupil con- 
trol, others seem to have no idea of how 
to cope with recalcitrant youth. Some obtain 
their control through fear. They are the ex. 
ponents of the rigid discipline school. There 
are those who seek to establish good pupil- 
teacher relations by being “good fellows.” 
This type seldom reproves a child for fear 
of becoming unpopular. Naturally boys and 
girls like such an easygoing teacher. As 
they say, “He is a good sport, he lets us do 
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anything we want.” But I question the value 
of the learning activity that goes on under 
And as I have already said, 
there are teachers who have no pupil con 
trol whatsoever. They seem to be nonplused 
by the antics of today’s young people and, 


such a teacher 


for fear of doing the wrong thing, do noth 


ing 
ness they give the impression that they are 


By their very inaction and indecisive 
scared of the students. And, believe me, stu 
dents are not slow to catch on to that kind 
of teacher. What a field day they have, and 
what a headache ensues for the busy prin 
cipal! 


No, the best kind of pupil control is that 


which results in the student's doing what is 
right because he wants to please the teacher 
whom he respects and loves. I have found 
that the teacher who commands the re 
spect of his pupils will always get it He is 
always friendly with pupils, but never sent 
mentally so. He is interested in their prob 
lems and is approachable: When he has to 
mete out punishine nt he does so unemotion 


He 
has high ideals and strong principles that he 


ally, impartially—and above all, justly 
has the courage to stand up for and for the 


sake 


take time out to work with pupils. He shows 


of achieving which he is willing to 


the same respect cowards his pupils as he in 


turn expects to receive from them. So 
point number two, if you wish to make a 
hit with your principal and to be a success 
give careful attention to de 


as a teacher 


veloping good pupil teacher relations 


lassroom Pertor mance 


This brings us to the main work of the 
teacher—his performance in the classroom 
The principal is naturally concerned with 
the quality of instruction that goes on 
for he in turn is held responsible by super 
shool committee 


intendent and parents 


for the results achieved. The principal tries 
to devote a good portion of his ume to su 
work of the 


though many principals will admit that too 


pervising the classrooms, al 
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many other problems and duties have a way 
of constantly cropping up to prevent them 
from carrying out good supervisory inten 
tions. 

Today's concept of supervision is quite 
different from that of the past, which most 
teachers referred to as “snoopervision.” To- 
day the administrator's main purpose in 
visiting the teacher in the classroom is to 
observe the techniques being used by the 
teacher, to note the general attitude of the 
class, and the reaction of the pupils to the 
work under consideration. 

After all, the principal must keep himself 
informed concerning the instructional meth 
ods being used by his teachers. Often the 
supervisory visit is made at the request of a 
teacher anxious to have the principal ob 
serve a particular recitation or class project, 
because he wants the principal's reaction to 
what he is doing. At other times the super 
visory visit is made in connection with a 
planned supervisory program worked out 
with the teacher in advance. Regardless of 
how initiated, whether by the principal or 
by the teacher, the supervisory visit is aimed 
primarily at helping the teacher to improve 
his instructional techniques. 

What are some of the things that the prin 
cipal looks for in the teacher in the class- 
room? For simplicity I shall group them 
Personal Qualifica 
tions, Classroom Management, and Instruc 
tional Skills 

Under the first category—Personal Quali 


under three headings 


fxations—the principal takes note of such 
items as the teacher's personal appearance, 
which includes cleanliness, neatness, pos- 
ture, and mannerisms. If you look back over 
your own high-school days, I am sure you 
can recall teachers who had peculiar man 
nerisms, or slovenly habits of dress, or of 
posture, and the negative effect these had 
on vou. You can also, I am sure, recall 
teachers who will always stand out in your 
memory because of their precise attention 


to their personal appearance, for their 
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strong personality, and for their dignity and 
poise. 

The quality of speaking voice is impor. 
tant. Is it pleasant to listen to, or is it harsh 
and irritating? Are words clearly enunciated 
or are they slurred? The droning voice soon 
has the class in a restless mood and may be 
the cause of the difficulty the teacher has 
been having in obtaining pupil attention. 
Does the teacher radiate enthusiasm, or is 
he merely going through the motions? 
Above all, does he have a sense of humor? 

Under Classroom Management I would 
enumerate such factors as 
room, pupil rapport and control, the han 
dling of routines (such as the distribution 
of supplies and other materials), and the 
apportionment of time between types of 
activities, such as review, recitation, and 
assignment. 

In the matter of Instructional Skills, the 
principal looks for evidence of teacher 
preparation and planning. Is he following 


care of the class- 


a definite plan, or is he just marking time? 
A glance at the teacher's planbook soon 
orients the principal on this point. As a 
matter of fact, the teacher who keeps a neat, 


clear, and well-annotated planbook will 


make a hit with his principal—and particu 


larly so if, in case of his unexpected ab- 
sence from the classroom, the principal can 
without embarrassment carry on the day's 
lesson or assist the substitute teacher who 
may be called in. 

Is the lesson all recitation by the teacher, 
or is there ample opportunity for pupil par. 
ticipation? Some of the best class recitations 
I have seen have been those where pupil 
participation predominates—with the teach- 
er keeping out of the limelight. Is the work 
at hand well motivated and are the pupils 
eagerly and actively interested in all that is 
going on? Is there evidence that the teacher 
recognizes the individual differences that 
exist among pupils, and are recitation and 
classwork planned to mect these varying 


needs of the pupils? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Mueller attempts to give an over- 
all picture of what a high-school prina 
pal looks for in the teachers on the 
faculty. will dif- 
fer in some of the details of what they 
expect of teachers. And no doubt teach 
ers will differ on some of the points of 
what they think a prin tpal should ex 
pect of them. This is a@ free country, 
and after reading the article you can 
quarrel with Mr. Mueller over this or 
that matter if you want to. He is princi 
pal of Weston High School, Weston, 
Mass. 


Is time wasted by lingering over relatively 
unimportant and minor details, on pupil 
planned questions asked with the intention 
of stalling for time, so as Lo avoid having to 
do any more work that class period? What 
provisions does the teacher make for evalu 
ating pupil performance? 

Are tests and quizzes used frequently, or 
are they only given when the teacher is 
obliged to report term marks to the ofhce? 
Are assignments made just as the passing 
bell rings, or are they given carly enough in 
the class period and with sufhcient clarity 
and detail that all pupils will know what 
they are to prepare or do for the next day's 
lesson? 

These, then, are the major items which 
the principal seeks when he visits a teach 
er’s classes. It is upon these factors that the 
principal forms his opinion as to the teach 
er's instructional ability. Often supervisory 
visits of the principal are followed by a 
conference with the teacher for the purpose 
of talking over the lesson observed and the 
teacher's work in general. Such conferences 
should not be feared by the teacher—but 
welcomed, for the principal is as anxious 
to have the teacher do as good a job as the 
teacher himself, without doubt, wants to do. 
The conference is an opportunity for the 
teacher and the principal to exchange view 
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points, to talk over the teacher's plans, as- 
pitations, and problems; to clear up mis 
understandings or misconceptions which 
may have arisen in faculty or other group 
meetings. In short, the conference is an 
opportunity for principal and teacher to 
become better acquainted with one another 
and to understand and appreciate fully the 
important role that each plays as members 


of this faculty team. 


Fetra Actuaties 


In addition to his ability as an instructor, 
his ability to handle boys and girls, and his 
abslity to get along with other members of 
the staff, the principal expects the teach 
er who would be successiul to cooperate at 
all tumes with him and other members of 
the staff in carrying on such extra duties 
and activities as are a natural part of the 
school's total educational program 

Under the heading of cooperation I in 
clude such items as: (1) Assumes proper 
share of the school’s responsibility for chil 
dren; (2) observes school regulations will 
ingly and assists wholeheartedly in making 
them effective, even though he may not 
always agree as to the value of a particular 
regulation, (4) provides assistance for pupils 
as needed and does so in a gracious rather 
than a condescending manner, (4) gives 
vigorous leadership to such extracurricular 
activities as may be his special responsibil 
ity; and (5) participates sparitedly in what 
ever program the school has for keeping 
parents informed of pupil progress 

Along with these traits the principal looks 
for evidence of a teacher's initiative and re 
sourcefulness—the ability to do old things 
in a new or novel way, or to pioneer in new 
educauional ventures. There is nothing that 
a principal dishkes more than a member of 
his staff who is a chronic complainer—unless 
them. All of 
individual 
I he 


there is not enough of this or that 


it uw two ol you are familiar 


with that type of nothing is 


ever right to him textbooks are no 


The House 


the periods are too short, or too long; and 
On. 

It is far beter for the teacher to accept 
a situation or condition as it is and then, 
using whatever native ability and ingenuity 
he possesses, seek to bring about an im- 
provement. Necessity is the mother of in 
vention, and I can assure you that there 
are many teachers who, because they had 
initiative, resourcefulness, and courage, have 
difhculties of 


the moment and go on to greater iumphs. 


been able to overcome the 

The principal also expects the teacher to 
have a proper regard for the many demands 
that are made on his time. He likes teach- 
ers to be businesslike in their dealings with 
him and not to waste valuable time by 
carrying on extended conversations about 
trivial matters that ordinarily can be dis- 
posed of in a sentence or two. 

The principal, as a matter of fact, prefers 
to have such items reduced to writing any 
way, and a memo to the principal, besides 
bringing quicker results, gives him an op 
portunity to consider the request more care- 
fully 


proper appreciation of the purpose of the 


The principal likes teachers to show 


high-school ofhce and to have a genuine 


understanding of the many activities that 
must be carried on in that area of the build. 
ing. The teacher who has that understand 
ing will always make it a point to transact 


whatever business brings him to the office 


quickly and as unobtrusively as possible 


Such a teacher will also see that all re 
ports called for by the ofhce are in well 
ahead of the deadline set and, further. that 
they and com- 


plete. Nothing upsets office routine, or the 


are neat, accurate, clear, 
emotional siability of the principal, more 
than to have to wack down some teacher's 
report long overdue. This matter of neat- 
ness, accuracy, and promptness in submit 
ting all reports, requisitions, etc., requested 
by the ofhce may seem trivial to the teacher. 
but as principal I can assure you that it is 


not 


: 
| 
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Similarly, the principal expects teachers 
to be punctual in assuming their daily duties 
and especially in reporting to school on 
time. It is dificult to train pupils to be on 
time when teachers, themselves, are lax in 
this respect. 

As stated earlier, a school is as good as 
its faculty. Thus the professional growth 
of the teacher is important. The principal 
expects members of his staff to take an active 
and interested part in all staff and commit. 
tee meetings, always assuming, of course, 
that such meetings are well planned and 
therefore worth the teacher's me to at- 
tend. The principal expects and encourages 
teachers to keep abreast of current educa- 
tional trends and practices through reading, 
parttime study at schools of education or 
graduate schools, and visits to other schools. 
He likes them to take an active interest in 
local, state, and national professional or- 
ganizations, especially those which have as 
their main purpose the improvement of the 
profession. I believe that all teachers should 
belong to at least one professional organiza- 
tion related to their subject fhelds 

A word of caution is in order here. The 
wise teacher will not carry more outside ac- 
tivities of this sort, or assurne so much re- 
sponsibility in any one organization, that 
he or she does not have sufficient time and 
energy to give to his regular job. There is 
a proper balance here as in everything else 
that a person does, and the teacher who 
would do well in the classroom must strive 
to strike that balance which will permit him 
to do his best on the job 
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Finally, 1 would emphasize the impor. 
tance of being loyal to your school, to the 
other members of this faculty team, and to 
the administration. Internal disagreements 
are always present in any organization that 
is alive, but should be kept within the 
family circle and never discussed outside the 
school. If a teacher finds his position dis 
tasteful, if he dislikes associates intensely, 
and if he finds the policies of the school 
intolerable, so that he can no longer remain 
loyal, then it is better for him and for the 
school that he sever 
entirely. He will thus avoid becoming a 
frustrated individual, and there will be one 
less likely candidate for the psychopathic 
ward. 

These, then, are some of the things that 
one principal, at least, looks for in his teach 
ers. No attempt has been made to cover all 
the qualifications of the good teacher. I 
have, however, tried to emphasize those 
characteristics which I feel are important. 
After all, what we want in our schools are 
teachers who are enthusiastic 


connections with it 


their 
work, who are emotionally stable, socially 


about 


competent, democratic in their classroom 
procedure, skillful in guiding the learning 
activities of their pupils, and above all ex 
ceedingly human in their understanding of 
boys and girls. Only from experience can a 
teacher acquire proficiency in these essen 
tial attributes. To move “from well to bet- 
ter, daily selfsurpassed,” should truly be 
the guiding philosophy of every teacher 
who aspires to be judged superior in his 


held. 


“Magnifying” the Errors 


it just can't be.” 
Sophomore Rodenck was shocked when he saw 
flashed 


“| did that? Why 


his composition on a wall through an 


opaque projector. His face registered amazement as 
the class viewed his fret sentence 
this that 


everybody has their own idears on various subjects.” 


lam writting composition to prove 


Although he had made these errors in spelling 


and grammar, Roderick could correct them readily 


upon seeing them enlarged. He told me later that 
he was sure he'd never make those errors again! 
At the end of this experiment of searching for 
errors in compositions flashed on the wall, 1 was 
gratified to overhear: “What time is the next show?” 
Mat Orrenngim in New Jersey Educa 
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HOMEWORK 


waste of time, according to the results 


Homework for sxial studies 


of an experiment by Dr James Vo McGill, chair 
men of social studies at Adams High Shool, Onone 
Part. N.Y. and four teachers of the department 
The study, save a2 mews story im the New York 
Times, com wheol year and involwed 
matched pairs of students in 4 American history 
amd 4 economics classes 

The experimental clames were given no home 
work at all, while the control clases had after 
xheool sudy assignments every day. Comprehensive 
tests at the close of the experiment “indicated that 
better learning does not follow from the perform 
ance of homework, even when it is well done” Dr 
MiGill decided to investigate the walue of home 
work alter “he found his daughter and himeect! 
| 


occupied with her altershool studies until 2 


im the Morning without having com pleted 


all of her assignments 


ATHLETIC CONTROLS: As a few of the steps 
that should be taken in protecting the health and 
safety of high wheel athletes. xheools should limit 
the playing season of cach sport, the number of 
events «a student may enter mM one Meet of match 
and the number of games played in cach sport 
during the span of a week So ays Charles G. De 
Shaw in an article sogwesting standards for such 
administrative controls of athletica in The Journal 
of AAHPER (vou know-—the Amer for 
Health & Phys Fd. only they've added Recreation 
te their name now and in self defener have 
thanged the name of their magazine to simply 
The lournal 

Anveay M DeShaw proposes limiting foot 
ball to § games. basketball to baseball to 
and track to «& meets He recommends that a stu 
en at niv events and one 
relay ima tre meet he suggests that during 
any one week perio the limit on games played 
he as folle 1. besketball, baseball, 2 
and track. 


SOOUL TING: Scouting in Rural Schools is a new 
pamphict sponsored by the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Rural Area Superintendents of the National 

on Ameciation. The pamphiet explains the 

out movement. ana! presents a 
adapted to different rural «hool 


ciroumstances, by which such ahools can bring the 


advantages of Scouting to their students. Copies 
may be obtained from School Service, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Ave. New York 16, N.Y 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES: Some 1% of the U. S$. 
population are mental defectives—that's 1 400,000 
persoms-and their care and treatment cost the 
nation’s taxpayers one and a half billion dollars a 
vear This doesn't include the care and treatment 
of the “borderline cases,” which form another 2°; 
of the population. So stated Dr. Liovd N. Jepson, 
mental deficiency authority, at a recent institute of 
the New Jersey Parents Group for Retarded Chil 
dren, as reported by Lucy Freeman in the New York 
Times. Only 1o®%™ of the nation’s mentally deficient 
are in institutions, Dr Jepson sid 

second mental deficiency expert declared that 
the mentally retarded person could make “a signifi 
cant comtribution to society's wellare,” by which we 
presume he means-—but so help us, what does he 
mean specifically? 

\ third expert suggested a national! registration 
of the mentally defective “so that training and 
guidance could be given cach one.” Since the 
country has never been able to find nearly enough 
money to give adequate help to the fraction of 
mental defectives who do get attention, i seems 
to us that the meeting ended upon a note of 
prous unreality 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK: Brotherhood Week 


will be observed in the schools February 18.25 


Recommended activities include assembly programs, 


a “selfaudit of school policies and practices in 
intergroup relauons surveys of miergroup re 
latloms im the community by social studies classes, 
poster and book displays, etc. The National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews, 98: Fourth Ave 
New York 16. N.Y. offers a variety of materials 
including a poster, films and filmstrips, radio and 
amembly scripts, and a speaker's manual. Some of 
these items are free. and on some there is a pre 
or a rental charge. Free materials and further in 


formation may be obtained from the Conference 


ACTIVITY BLACKOUT There are sill no 
extracurricular activities in the New York City high 
«hools Inter scholastic sports and after-school clubs 
and activities have been absent from the high 
xhools since April rq50 as the high school teachers 
continue their partial strike for higher salaries 


$72 


Even if money is found to increase teachers 
salaries, says Oliver Pilat in the New York Post, 
a new fight is developing over how the increases 
will be divided. New York City has a higher salary 
swale for highschool teachers than for elementary, 
school teachers. The elementary school teachers are 
firm in demanding a single-salary schedule, pointing 
out that except for Boston, New York City is the 
only ome among the 45 largest U. S. cities that 
doesn't have a single-salary policy. But the high 
school teachers are just as resolute in insisting that 
they deserve more money than their colleagues on 
the lower level. The last we heard, teachers, stu 
dents, parents, and board of education are just one 
big. unhappy family 


READABLE SCHOOL REPORT: If you haven't 
been too content with the readability of your 
annual school report, beg, borrow, or steal a copy 
of School of the Newton, Mass, 
Public Schools. Charles O. Richter, Assistant to 
the Superintendent of Schools, Harold B. Gores, 
sent us a copy, and wrote, “As you know, most 
school reports are written for the archives. In this 
report we strive to reach readers and have been 
told we were successful. There is reason to believe 
that this report resembles very closely the Reader's 
Digest, purely by coincidence, of course.” 

The 88 page Report follows the size and format 
of RD. The 90 or s terse, fast-moving articles on 
various phases of the school program average less 
than 2 pages each. and minor matters and side 
lights are presented as fillers at the ends of the 
articles. The tables of statistics are buried in a solid 
chunk at the end, available but unobtrusive 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT: High school students 
ranked strikes and labor troubles :5;0th in a group 
of 156 ttems on their interest sale in a survey con 
ducted by the University of Illinois Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, reported in School 
and Society: “Although six out of every seven high 
«xhool pupils will go to work directly from school, 
one in every three will join a union, and all will 
become taxpayers, consumers, and citizens, they are 
indifferent to labor-management issues.” Ralph 
EF. McCoy, of the Institute, concludes that responsi 
bility for developing understanding of labor 
management relations rests on the high-school 
social studies teachers and librarians 


CHEATING. Two students in Turin, Italy, pas- 
sed their Greek and Latin examinations by cheating 
with the aid of short wave radio, ays the New York 
Times Sunday magazine. One appeared in class with 
a receiver concealed in a bandage worn for a “severe 
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headache.” The other bad his receiver hidden in a 
cast on his “fractured” arm. We presume that some 
how when the questions were passed’ around, the 
students smuggled a set out to a confederate, who 
then looked up and transmitted the answers. So far, 
we haven't heard of a student who cheated on a test 
by hiring a shy writer to communicate the answers 
to him. But we aren't so foolish as to say that 
sooner or later it won't be done. 


TWO-WAY BULLETIN: The first issue of Talk 
ing 1t Over, a “two-way communication bulletin” 
of Stowe Junior Senior High School, McKees Rocks, 
Pa, has been sent to us by Neal V. Musmanno 
principal of the school. Although it is a bulletin 
“from the office” to the teachers, they are invited 
to speak their minds in its columns. “Besides re 
porting all good things, Talking it Over will also 
air differences of opinion, pet peeves, grievances, 
etc,” says Mr. Musmanno. “Everyone on the staff 
thinks this is a good idea” 


“CONSTRUCTIVE” HAZING. Old-fashioned fra 
ternity hazing is out of style at Wittenberg College. 
Springfield, Ohio. Instead, reports American 
Teacher, fraternity pledges are put to work on 
various social and welfare projects. The pledges 
spend their Saturdays working in underprivileged 
areas constructing playgrounds, building and re 
decorating playrooms, and engaging in other clean 
up activities, But before you decide that this marks 
the end of an era, you'd better wait until there's a 
rush of fraternities at the 1 Soo other colleges to 
take up the idea. 


HOSTELING PRIZE: An 8 week scholarship trip 
to Europe in the summer of 1951, with all expenses 
paid, will be awarded by American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., to the person who submits the best 1 ooo-word 
emay entitled “Why I Would Like to Go Hosteling 
in Europe.” The winner will have his choice of 
joining a hostel group going to the British Isles 
Central Europe, or France and the Rhineland. He 
or she will sail June 15 and return about September 
1. As three fourths of those who go on hosteling trips 
abroad are students or young teachers, numerous 
contest entries are expected from these groups 
Contestants must be at least 17 years old by July 
1, 1951, and must apply for a hostel pas for 195: 
($e for those under 21, $4 for those 2: oF older) 
Entries must be postmarked not later than April 
15. 1951. The phrase “all expenses paid” includes 
trans-Atlantic passage, and transportation, food, and 
lodging in Europe Full information and application 
forms may be obtained from American Youth 
Hostels, 6 East goth St. New York 16, N.Y 
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Book Reviews — 


PAUL S$. ROSS and FARL R. GABLER. Review Editors 


(00d Times Through Literature, with 
Guidebook and Think-It Through Book, 
by Ronerr ( Pootey, Irvine C. 
Jean Cravens EYDA, and Litstan Zeus 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co, 1951. 576 pages, $4.20; Think-It 
Through Book, in Pupils’ and Teacher's 
Editions, 64 cents cach 
Although designated for use in the ninth grade 

(-00d Times T hore ugh Literature deserves the atten 

ton of all secondary teachers of literature. It is the 

first book in a new series of high school anthologies, 

America Reads.” which judging by the merits of 
the imitial ation promises to promote enpoy 
ment, reading shills and intelligent inteTpretation 

The literary content is distinctive Mimulating 
and appropriate material modern and classical, has 
been « spettly selected on the basis of pupil interest 

The ten unite are designed not only to matiafy the 

young readers natura appetite tor adventure and 


ewape, Sut alo to enlarge his understanding of 


himeeclf in relation to his petsonal and social en 


sironmeant 


The editorial features are equally excellent. Fol 
lowing most selections are provocative, classroom 
tested questions. A simple introduction to the 
writers art is offered in the Author's Craft” sec 
toms, and a varied and rich vocabulary program is 
provided. A first-rate workbook and a practical 
Cuidebook accompany the text. This unique trio re 
flect and confirm the “know-how” of the authors 
and constitute for busy teachers, classroom aids of 
uncommon value 

Many G. Hannes 
Montclair High School 
Montclair NJ 


Sex Education as Human Relations, by 
Lester A. Kimkenpaut. New York: Inor 
Publishing Co., Inc. 1950. XVI + 
pages, $4.50 
Here is a book with a practical approach to sex 

education—an approach which is objective positive, 

human, and convincing. It presents the point of 

stew that sex education must be based upon a 

psychological and socially sound concept of life 


WISE AND HELPFUL BOOKS 


for all concerned with guidance— 
administrators, counselors, and classroom teachers 


SILVER 


TOT Browder Street, Dalles 


A informal, end sound of the wars in which 
dividuals differ both intellectually and emotionally, 


of testing ond tests. ond Program fer guid. 
ame 


gedence for ty™pethet< wrderstandng and 
hard ing of growth Problems of children 


Measuring and Guiding 
Individual Growth 


by Wood ond 


Personne! Work in The 
High School 


Co-operetion with teaches 

hools, th volume con 

end teachers 


As The Child Grows 


Oy Belen 
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in which sex is regarded as a natural, normal aspect 
of human growth 

The author wastes littl time arguing the need 
for a sound program of sex education. He asumes 
that this need will be apparent to adults as they 
examine the conclusive evidences of prevalent fears 


and sex mal practices indulged in by youth, which 
he cites from research studies and from his own 


personal experiences in counseling young people 
He believes that sex abuses are due to the failure of 
the home and the sxhools to give correct informa 
tion and to build wholesome attitudes 

An intelligent acceptance of the fact that some 
sort of sex education (more often the wrong kind 
is inevitable should indicate to parents the pressing 
need for an organized program of sex education 


broad enough to satisfy youth's normal sex curiosity 
Reasonably enough, the author feels that the school 
should assume a major responsibility for such a 
program, since it is an institution reaching practi 
cally all children in the community and the one 


most adequately staffed with potential counselors 
Throughout the book the author has made great 
effort to present a comprehensive content and to 
provide practical suggestions for developing and 
carrying on a program of sex education in the 
schools. The bibliography of teaching aids included 
in the final chapter is expecially helpful 
This book should prove profitable reading for 
parents and educators as well as for institutional 
leaders who work with young people 
L. G. 
Supt. of Schools 
Chattancoga, Tenn. 


The Teacher in School and Society—An In- 
troduction to Education, by Haron 
Ruce and B. Marian Brooks. Yonkers 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1950. 
530 pages, $4.60 
Designed as a college text for the first professional 

course of persons looking forward to a career in 

the “New. World 
pictures for the young teacher 


teaching, this volume, one in 
Education Serie 


in-training his role in the molding of American 


youth 

In “Part One’ The School in the American Cul 
ture,” the historical development of American edu 
cation is sketched. The title of he opening chapter 
A 
inspirational nature 
is focused upon specific experiences which he will 
encounter in a school situation in “Part Two: The 
Art of Teaching” 

Features include interesting chapter introductions 
and helpful references. More than a sore of brief 


“Teaching Great Adventure,” indicates its 


The future teacher's attention 


Boox Reviews 
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| The Modern-School Mathematics 
Series for high schools . . . 

_a strong program for non-academic 
| and college preparatory students: 


By SCHORLING. CLARK, SMITH. LANKFORD 


Algebra: First Course 

Second-Year Algebra: New Edition 
Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 
Mathematics in Life—Basic Course 
Mathematics for the Consumer 


authoritative book on alcohol edu- 
_ cation for high schools: 


| By WILLARD B. SPALDING end JOHN R. MONTAGUE 
Alcohol and Human Affairs 


la comprehensive, unbiased, and 
| 


_ Written in response to the need and 
demand for instruction in elemen- 
tary psychology at the high school 
level: 


By T. L ENGLE 


Psychology: Its Principles end Applications 
(Workbook ready soon.) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5. New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicego 16 
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Published By 
Van Nostrand 


THIS OUR NATION 
U.S. History for High Schools 
By Bining, Martin, Wolf 
Our history in its world setting, high 
lighting our world responsibilities 
Unique unit of great American docu 

ments 


Unusual quantity and variety of learn 
ing aids, pretested in actual class 
room 


THIS OUR WORLD 


World History for Junior or Senior 
High Schools 
By Bining, Howland, Shryock 

Fasier to read than most world his 
tories 

Includes even the lesser-known coun 
tries of the ecastern and western 
hemispheres 

Emphasizes the social, economic, and 
cultural phases of world history 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


Basal Citizenship for gth Grade 


By Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


Democracy in action on the political 
and economic fronts 


Positive emphasis on the obligations 
as well as the benefits of democracy 


Genuinely interesting to pupils in its 
style and presentation 


Books W hich Will Make 
Pupils Like the Social Studies 


D. VAN NOSTRAND 
COMPANY, INC. 
280 Pourth Avenue, New York 3 


biographical sketches and portraits of famous Amer 
an educators appear throughout the book and add 
to the text's potential as a valuable tool in initiating 
the future teacher into the fraternity of great 
teachers 

Kant D. 

Ast. Supt. of Schools 

Milford, Conn 


English Workshop—Grade_ Eleven, by 
josern C. Buumenrnar, A. Barnert 
LANGDALE, and Joun E. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1949 
216 pages, paper bound, g2 cents 
Mark Iwain once mid. “Everybody complains 

about the weather but nobody does anything about 

it.” 

Everybody is complaining these days about the 
lack of knowledge pupils have in the basic funda 
mentals of English, namely, English grammar 
punctuation, vocabulary, and spelling 

Blumenthal, Langdale, and Warriner have done 
something about this situation in their English 
Workbook—Grade Eleven. This book is a good 
practical development of grammar, punctuawon, 
vocabulary, and spelling, presented in modern ver 
nacular as a means of motivation. What some 
mexiern books do by cartoons, English Workshop 
does by humorous allusions 

All exercises are arranged so that they are attrac 
tive to the eve, and the book is written in an easy 
style for the purpose of developing writing skill in 
a ample, clear, and direct manner. Throughout the 
book there is a cumulative review by which the 
pupil may become conscious of his shortcomings in 
developing this shill 

English Workshop has more than a triple threat 
practice book, handbook spelling book, and 
to a lewmer degree a composition book. It is a good 
whd book for drill om the basic fundamentals in 
developing writing shill 

High School 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y 


The Development of the Modern Problems 
Course im the Semor High School, by 
Manson Van B. Jennincs) New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 180 pages, 
$2.85, 

For xhools contemplating the introduction of a 
course in modern problems or schools desiring a 
yardstick by which to measure their present offering 
im thes area, no finer reference could be found. Pro 
fessor Jennings has traced the history of this type of 


course, and has clearly ect forth its aims and values 


in writing edvertuers Please mention Houw 


Reviews 


as well as giving organization, content, and refer. 
ence material. The nature of such courses excludes 
the development of an ironclad syllabus. As a re- 
sult the author has given the principles involved, 
which should prove of great value in orienting the 
teacher of such a course 
The title phrase, “Modern Problems,” is synony 

mous with courses entitled Problems of American 
Democracy, Problems of Democracy, Problems in 
American Democracy, Current Problems, and many 
others of similar nature. The actual tithes of these 
courses bear out the author's viewpoint that the 
course must be developed in terms of pupil need 
and should, therefore, vary the content and empha 
sis given to content in each school. From methods 
of teaching modern problems to source materials 
needed, this book will prove of great valuc 

L. Workman, NHeadmaster 

Adelphi Academy 

Brooklyn, N.Y 


Education for Life Adjustment, edited by 
Haat R. Douctass. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1950. 491 pages, $4.50 
Education for Life Adjustment is a symposium, of 

which the major objective is to set forth the philoso 

phy of Education for Life Adjustment in terms of 
its theory and practice and its relationship to tra 
ditional education practices. Even in the secondary 
schools the basic emphasis of Life Adjustment 

Education has long been discussed under such 

themes as teaching the common learnings, func 

tionalizing the highshool subjects, extending 
general education and delaying specialization, and 
developing a pupil centered, experience centered, or 
life centered sx hool 

It is one thing to envision such a program 
providing for the so-called neglected larger group of 
high «hool. age students, and quite another to put 
the program in motion. Following a chapter on 

“Areas and Objectives of Life Adjustment Educa 

tion,” by Dr. Stephen Romine, there are actual il 

lustrat.ons of the types of approach necessary to ac 

complish these objectives 

Included are ideas on implementation in the 
subject matter departmentsEnglish, social studics 
ience, mathematics, music, industrial arts, busi 
ness, home cconomics, vocational education, and 
physical education. The subject matter discussions 
are not intended to be comprehensive or final but 
to be suggestive of what may be done in various 
areas im adapting education in secondary schools 
in the United States 

Education for Life Adjustment will mean greatly 
increased freexiom from the formal subject matter 
courses, with their bigh walle of isolation and in 
dependence; it also means that cach and every sub 


Eight Forms 
of the 
SURVEY TEST 


If your school is one of the many thousands 
of secondary schools and colleges that have 
used Forms A, B, C, and D of The Survey Test 
of the DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, plan 
to continue strengthening your reading 

ram by using Forms E, F, G, and H. 
ian of The Survey Test are economical of 
time, easy to give and score, useful in planning 
iastruction in reading, both developmental and 
remedial work, and moderate in cost. That's 
why they have been chosen by so many schools 
and colleges, and selected by the Reader's 
Digest Educational Service, Inc. for its 
900,000-student testing program this «hool 
year. Order a specimen copy 


DIAGNOSTIC 


Battery 


After The Survey Section has screened out the 
students who need remedial reading work, indi- 
cated the students who need an enriched pro 
gram, and checked the reading progress of 
average students, give the first group real help 
through The Diagnostic Battery. This battery, 
used on the screened students who need reme 
dial assistance, helps to diagnose individual 
reading difficulties and to suggest the methods 
of treatment needed in each case. Have on 
hand the four sections of The Diagnostic Bat 
tery—covering Vocabulary, Comprehension, 
Rates of Reading, and Word Attack. Examine 
a eet! 


For Gr. 7-12 and Ist College Year 
The DIAGNOSTIC 
Reading Tests 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS were 
developed to offer schools a more scientific, 
more efficient, more economical series of tests 
that not only survey the reading skille of all 
students but also diagnose individual dificul 
ties and suggest remedial steps. If your schoo! 
hasn't yet discovered the advantages of these 
tests, order a specimen set now! 


Specimen copy ew Test, 
¢ 


Specimen set of complete battery of 
The Diagnostic Reading T ests, $3.15 


Te order quantities, or « specimen copy of 
The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The Diagnostic 
Reading Texts, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAG 
NOSTIC READING TESTS, INC. Kingscote 
Apt, 4, 419 W. 119th St. New York 27, N.Y. 
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378 
ject im cach and every service of the schools will be 
reviewed and evaluated according to its functional 
of all 
imiuded in this 


Social 


preparation youngsters for all areas of lile 


volume are chapters en 


titled “Mental and Adjustments of the 


Young Curriculum Cundance 
for Life 
Life 


the Lile 


Organising the 


Adjustment Putra Class Activities im a 


Adjustment Program Work Experience in 
Adjustment Instructional 
Lile “The 
Community in Education for Life Adjustment,” and 
Life the Small High 


Program 


Methexls in the Adjustment Program,” 


Fducation in 


Adjustment 


Life 


heat 


Implementation of Adjustment Education 


will be made in the of much caretul study 


numerous discussions, many controlled experiments 


and some real sou! searching into traditions and 


comepts, some of them bordering on prejudices 


fine 


may refer to the traditional acereditment of 


high on the 


prepartatotr ’ 


old quantitative and college 


bases Already cxtensively under fire 


accroeditment will be entirely ahandoned. if 


educational thinking continues its tendency toward 


the belief that « good general education will train 


¢ for ther post secondary flans 


same attitudes, habit skills, and other be 


havier patterns which are essential for basic hile 


sijusiment will alo insure college success 


The Crearinc House 


fhe numerous problems for study, investigation, 
and discussion found at the end of each chapter 
provide stimulation for further study and activity 
Also worthy of mention are the selected references 
which indicate the principal sources of collateral 
reading 
The publishers are to be congratulated for ar 
ranging such a distinguished encyclopedic endeavor 
Lue 
University of Wyoming 
Laramic, Wyo 


The Counseling Interview, by Currrorp E. 
Exickson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. 174 pages, $2.45. 

With the rapid expansion of the guidance func 
tion, particularly in public education, it becomes in 
that educators who are not 


creasingly important 


themselves guidance counselors should understand 
and appreciate the overall purposes of the pupil 
personnel program and the ways in which it con 
trasts to and supplements the work of the classroom 
teacher. To this end, The Counseling Interview is 
recommended reading. As its tithe suggests, the book 
deals primarily with how to conduct the interview 
It offers no suggested solutions to hypothetical cases, 
but streses the need of the counselor to help the 


counselee to understand his own difficulties and to 


howeve 
in this area 


readable style 


group val 


tell how parents helped with planning 


to suct 


studying group life? 


BUREAU OF 


Understanding Group Behavior 
of Boys and Girls 


By Ruth Cunningham and Associates 


Yor teacher plays a vital role in building group living in the classroom. To date, 


teachers have had few studies to aid them in increasing their skills 


In this book, ways of working with pupils, parents, teachers, resource people, 
and others to create better group living are reported. In convincing and highly 
the authors recount findings regarding what makes groups “tick,” 
ues in school programs, suggest symptoms vo be studied, and 
Their illustrative reports suggest answers 
questions as How can a group's goals be discovered? What factors in 
fluence the structure of the group? How should learning experiences be selected 
to foster gow! group living? What techniques and instruments are helpful in 
pages 


A PUBLICATION OF HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity, New York 27 


cloth bound $3.25 postpaid 


In writing advertisers please mention Cisasine House 
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Boox Reviews 


develop and carry out plans for his own future. 
The chapters dealing with the interview itself are 
well reasoned and thoroughly developed. The chap 
ter, “Organizing the Counseling Program,” should 
be of particular benefit to classroom teachers who 
may not fully appreciate the ways in which the 
counseling program should supplement the work 
and alleviate some of the problems of the classroom, 
to the benefit of the troubled student and the 
school program 
Teachers and administrators should, the guidance 
stall must read this book. 
Tromas R. Coon 
Mineola High School 
Mineola, N.Y 


How to Pass College Entrance Tests, by 
Autson Perers. New York: Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. 192 pages, $2.50 
This is a useful book for any guidance officer in 

high schools, as it brings together much material 

college entrance examinations avail 
able in nearly every school but scattered in differ 
ent files. The book is so arranged that it should 
save hours of time for any counselor 

The title, however, is misleading. While the book 
presents samples of college-entrance examinations, 
it does not give any valuable suggestions for pass 
ing them 


on material 


published! 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING SERIES 
by 
SMITH-CLARKE-HENDERSON-JONES 


379 


It is, however, an excellent compendium bearing 
on the subject of the nature of the examinations 
Probably the most helpful section of the book is 
that which sets forth the tests which cach college 
gives. This is material which has hitherto not 
been available to most guidance directors 

Currosn W. Haut, Headmaster 
Franklin School 
New York, 


Pamphlets Received 


Using Periodicals, by RuTH Many Werks and Com 
mittee. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1950. 114 pages, 6o cents 

The Guidance Program in the Public Schools in New 
Jersey, by Rex B. Cunuirre. New Brunswick, N.].: 
Rutgers University Press, 1950. 57 pages, $1 

Introduction to Public 
ithaca, N.Y 
tin No. 5), 


by Dave Hyarr 
Extension Bulle 


Relations 
Cornel! University 

1950. 104 Pages, a5 cents (Single copies 
free to residents of New York State) 

din Experimental Course of Study for Secondary Stu 
dents in the Use of Magacines, by 
mina Lawson. Urbana, Ill: Illinois English Bulle 
tin (J. N. Hook, 12: Lincoln Hall 
25 cents 


gyno. a2 pages 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades one through nine. 


ALONG THE WAY—Book 1 
UNDER THE SUN—Book 2 
AROUND THE CLOCK~—Book 3 
ACROSS THE LAND—Book 4 


THROUGH THE SEASONS—Book 
5 


BENEATH THE SKIES~—Book 6 


EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE— 
Book 7 


ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE 
Book 8 


USING MODERN SCIENCE—Book 9 


Be sure to consider the books in this new series before choosing new textbooks for 


your science classes 


Send for your examination copies today 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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The House 


YOU are cordially 
invited to attend 


NVGA'S CONVENTION 


Chicago 
March 26-29 


There you will join in discussions of 
important issues with leaders in the 
profession. You will find advance 
news and notice of convention plans 


in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The 
carry in subsequent issues a 


4 all Convention meetings 


Published monthly, October 


Subscription $4.50 


Single copies, $.60 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 16h NW. Washington 6 D.C. 


in writing advertuers 


Manual of Operation for the SRA Reading Ac- 
eelerater, by A. Simpson. Chicago 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 1950. $4 pages. no 
charge 

How to Be a Better Speaker, by Bess Sonvet. Chi 
cago: Science Research Associates. Inc, 48 
pages, 60 cents 

Looking Ahead to Marriage, by Citrroep R. Anames 
Chicago: Science Research Asociates, Inc. 
pages, 60 cents 

Let's Listen to Youth, by H. H. and 
Chicago Science Research Associates, 
Inc, 1950. 49 Pages, 40 cents 

Using Current Materials, by the Junton Town Mert 
Leacee. Columbus, Ohio. The Junior Town 
Mecting League, goo Front St, 92 pages 
free 

School Subjects and Jobs. by Lestea J. 
Chicago’ Science Research Associates, Inc, 1950 
pages, 4o cents 

Nehru Speaks, Gandhi Speaks, James Weldon John 
fon Speaks Tagore Speaks Flieahbeth Fr Speaks 
Thoreau Speaks, Jefferson Speakscight pamph 
lets by Kexnworrny Brookiva, VY 
Leonard Kenworthy, Brookivn College, * 
pages cach cents cach 
These leaflets contain brief biographical sketches 

of and quotations from the writings of and about 

the persons indicated in the titles. The convenient 
pocket size of these pamphlets, together with the 
nominal cost, should have a popular appeal 

Extrectass Actinties for All Pupils, by Etsswoern 
Tomrawns Washington, D Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. 44 pages, 20 
cents 

For a Better Community. bw PreoceaamM own 
Commeunrry Semviceys, Alice Sherman Adler, Dir 
Detroit, Mich: The Community Chest and Coun 
al of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit 
72 pages, 50 cents 

Publications of the Pan American Union. Washing 
ton, D.C: Pan American Union (Publications and 
Promotion Section), 1950. 51 pages, free 

Selected Approaches to Adult Education, by Hore 
Aemrvre and Washington 
DC. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 16), iqyo 48 pages. 20 cents 

Good Schools Don't Just Happen, by Stare Mim 
wes or rue LS. Orvice oF Eoucarion. Chicago 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 24 pages, single 

free, 514 cents per copy in quantities of 

om More 
ard March of Amerwan Labor, bv the 
roe Dewoceacy New York 
League for Industrial Democracy, pages 
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20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
school careers. Written in a clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies work. And, as 
the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other subjects. 


Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils in 
the final years of high school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the country 
today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early level to 
improve pupils’ present and future social-studies work. Order a copy on approval. 


Now in its 7th printing: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4 How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8 How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Die 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make « Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 

Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 

30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys Be each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The February Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue House for February 


We know a great deal about what slow learners 


can't learn, but not much about what they cen 


learn. We know a good deal about their negative or 
anti social little 


We know a great deal 


attitudes and behaviors, but very 


about their poutive ones 


about their vices but comparatively little about 


their virtues..W B Featherstone, p. gay 


Among those schools represented it was only those 


with a student enrolment of somewhat fewer than 


toon and more than goo which had time for the 


ia conterences in treating person 


ality problems Vet the consensus of opinion was 


that educational and vocational guidance are 


rende much lee effective in the absence of this 


form of counseling ficlen 1. Snyder, p 329 


With twelve experienced operators and fourteen 
being trained in service, the Mikerats are helping to 


put expensive aucho visual equipment into use this 


ry A. Barber, p. 994 


There is nothing in our code of political ethic 


to prevent us, as representatives of the entire com 


munity, from attempting in some fashion to eet all 
voters registered and to the polls on election day 


at Hibberd mior High 


exactivy what the 


Council proposed to during the 


campaigning leading to the Election Day of Novem 


ber 19 


Walters and 


The pupil knows that he has been placed in a 


special class to help him improve his reading. He 


also knows that, while other children in the school 


may not read as well, he has been chosen because 


we feel that he has the greatest chance of improve 
ment.__Kuth M. Burg, p. 942 


We have s indoctrinated the American public 


with the dea that eoery one must lift his status vo 
cationally and socially that few students will accept 


a nom academi course. Anvone who has worked in 


a guidance office will verify this.Herlin 


Siocomb. p. 946 


When it came to making out marks, these 1890 


teachers were sharpshooters. Such averages as 1/16, 


and were quite common.—Herold 


Rolseth, 49 


he daily newspaper is a complete [economics) 


textbook. The drama of economic life is right there 


in the columns The drama of economic contests 


yors on every day: it does not wait for the teacher's 


time sxhedule — Martin 


ol fson p. 356 


The first bank day was hectic and wonderful. The 
local bank treasurer was on hand to give encourage 
The 


when the 


ment and lend bis assistance teachers were 


patient and understanding caretully 


planned time schedule work at all. As 


you can guess, practically every child in school made 


just didn't 


this first 


soe 


trip to the bank...Miriam S$. Coombs, p. 


Articles featured in the February Clearing House: 


What Do We Know 


About Slow Learners? 


More Emphasis on Personal Problems at Lowther 
the “Mikerats” 
Lakewood A.\ Oper itors’ Club: Svstem Does It 


Rx. for Idle A-V Equipment 


Piea to Voters by Hibberd Students 
Raising Reading Levels 2 to 4 Grades 
Schoo! Dr's 
They Were So Quaint Back Then 
Making a Movie of Lo 
Point Club 
Feonomics in Day's News the Text 
\ le le nx! 

Our Public Relations Agents Puy ils and I 
Bankers for the School 


What 


il Vocations 


in Junsor High sth Grades 
a Principal Looks for in Teachers 


Why the Non-Academic Program Fails 


It Sparked Attendance Drive 
er Gets Fresh Slant in Woodworking 


Sth Grade Runs the Show 


WB. Featherstone 
Helen I. Snyder 

Mary A. Barher 

Mary Weld Coates 
Walters & Rose E. Boggs 
Ruth M. Burg 
Herlin Slocombh 
Harold Rolseth 
lliam Brown, Jr 
Maggie A. Powell 
Martin Wolfson 
Lisheth § Jensen 
frthur C. Hearn 
Miriam S. Coombs 
Onas C. Scandrette 
Julius H. Mueller, Jr 


H.G 


Herman Peters © W 


hers 
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429 
$35 4 
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345 
350 
452 
$55 
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367 
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These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


ty How to Cooperate with Civie Authori- 
ties 


wy How to Analyze lesues 
vr How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


vy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
men 


wy Hew to Be Active in Community Poli- 
tics 


vy How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 


vy How to Listen to Political Speeches 
vy How to Read Political News 
vy How to Study Platforms 


vy How to Understand Constitutionality 
ty Hew to Select a Candidate 

ty How to Choose Your Political Party 
vy How to Register and Vote 

vy How to Write to Your Congressman 
vy How to Vote Taxes 

vy How to Serve on a Jury 

tr How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


tr How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 
vy How to Be an International Citizen 


vy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE. THE CITIZENS in the lith or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex 
periences in civic participation. Adopt this 
book for Life Adjustment education! 

WE. THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad 
vance in senior - high-school social studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community 


Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective. “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. tt will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE. THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 
examination, 


30-day approval—tLia price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, JO% dis 
count; 30 of more copies, 40%, discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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— Audio-Visual News 


CONSUMER. “Consumer Education Series” is a 
set of 6 Gimetrips for home-economics clases imucd 
by Young America Films, New York, N.Y. The titles 
How te Buy a Bi Style 


principles of sclect 


are us, Seieet 


Your basic 
ima the best stvle for cach type af 
igure), Your Retail Store 

Facts At 


Fabrics 


the nature and function 
ut Wool Fabrics, Facts 


of the retail sore 


fhout Cotton and Facts Rayon 


Fabrics 


LABOR FILMS: 4 leet of te CIO sound films wit 


able tor giving high «hoo! students background and 


understanding of the Amerwan trade union move 


tained from the Film Division, De 
Paducation and 


ment may he 


partment of Rewarch, Congress of 


Place NW 
available 
rental Following are a sampling of the films: Union 
at Work 


Industrial Organuvations 


De The 


Ju ion 


Washington 6 


ate for 


tells the 


abe 


2; min tory of a CIO union 


its histery, how it ww it has helped to bring 
a better 


life to ordinary \mericans. How Green Was 


min s an echited version of the 


Hollywood mowie about life anc working conditions 
in Welsh coal at the 


They Met at the Pa 


turn of © century 


shows CIO union organiving 


and building a farm labor relations program as & 
means of strengthening the union 


UNDERWATER: Wonders of the Deep, 10 min. 

black and white, issued by British Informa 
Services, New York, N.Y. For this film the 
cameras went under water to show such things as 
of a the actual 
firing of a torpedo from a submarine and the 


wund 
thon 
the imterior sunken troopship 
activities of the modern diver, who no longer wears 
a heavy helmet, boots, and a lifeline, but is equipped 
with am eve mask, fins for his feet, and a bottle of 


ompresed air for breathing 


APrLeis From Market, + 
reel color film produced by Encyclopacdia Britan 
Wilmette, I! 


ipples Seedling to 


nica Films Few consumers know the 


complex operations, human effort, and technologi 
cal shill required in the growing and distribution of 
This film 


Wenatchee 


made in the orchard district of 
Wash tells the 
apple from the planting of the tree until the pack 
HS 


ipples 


Valley the story of 


ing and shipping of the ripened fruit. (Elem 


Ad 


THE EATON LITERATURE TESTS 


New type objective examinations in English Literature prepared by Harold T 


Eaton, Head ofthe English Department 


examination covers su 


A tole of Two Cities 
Franklin s Autobiography 
Burke's Speech 

Mor beth 

Cooter 

As You Like 
Merchant ef Venice 
lLedy eof the Leke 
The Odyesey 

lerne Deene 

King Henry V 

Sites Merner 
lvanhoe 

The Ancient Meriner 


Treasure 
Hamlet 


Srowbeound 
Twelfth Night 
Seetch Book 


life of Johnsen 


them. They are class tested and 


THE 


Adaatx Avenue 


h points as Character, Setting, Plot, Identification of Speeches, 
etc. The Eaton Literature Tests cover the following 


Heovse of Seven Gables 
The Vision of Sir Lownfel 


The Lest of the Mohicans 
idytis of the King 
M tren Miner Peems 


Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Mill on the Floss 


The Eaton Literature Tests are so inexpensive that any school can afford to use 
used in thousands of schools 
Pri 


Single copies, 10¢ each, In quantities for class use, $3.00 per hundred 


PALMER COMPANY 


High School, Brockton, Mass. Each 


Devid Copperfield 

Cartyle’s Essey on Burns 

Tales of ao Wayside inn 

Intend Voyage end Travels with 
Donkey 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Sehreb and Bustum 

Spectator Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster's First Bunker Hill Ore- 
tien and Washington's Fare- 
well Address 

Browning + Poems 

Christmos Corot 


Boston, Mass. 
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Howuw 


Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Any person who is interested in the field of mathematics is invited to y for 
ship in the Council which has for its object the advancement of mat tics 
teaching at all levels of instruction. Its activities include 


1. The publication of The Mathematics Teacher which appears monthly except in 
Jume, July, August, and September. The annual membership dues of $3.00 for individuals 
—y-° a one year's subscription to The Mathematics Teacher beginning with the issue 

may designate. The subscription price to others (libraries, schools, colleges, etc.) is 
$5 00 per year. Canada, 25¢ additional; foreign, S0¢ additional 


2 The publication of books. The only available yearbooks at present are 
The rd: Selected Topics wm Teac Mathematycs 
The Fourth: Sigwificant Changes Trends m the Teachmg of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910 
The Sixth: Mathematics om Modern Life 
The Exghth: The Teaching of Mathematics m Secondary Schools 
The Fourteenth: The Traming of Mathematics Teachers of Secondary Schools 
The Fifteenth: The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education 
The Sixteenth: Arithmetic wm General Educatwn 
The Eighteenth: Muli-Sensory Aids mm Teaching Mathematics 
The Nineteenth Surveying Jnstruments—.Thew History and Classroom U se 
The Twentieth: The Metric System of Weights and Measures 


These may be obtained 4,4 sstpaid. Send orders and checks directly to Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers lege, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York 

3. The conducting of research through committees on problems at all levels of mstruc 
tion. One recent report is entitled “Guidance Pamphiet in Mathematics.” Copies may be 
obtained for 25¢ each or 10¢ each if ordered in lots of ten or more. Send orders and 
remittance to The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

4. Cooperation with over forty afhliated groups which average three or four meetings 
annually. If there is one in your area, be sure to join it 

5. Holding at least four conventions annually. Watch The Mathematics Teacher for 
dates and locations 

lf you ere not a member, hill out the application blank below (or a copy of it) today 
and join with thousands of other mathematics teachers who are members of the only 
‘ational organization devoted solely to the interests of mathematics teachers in 
und Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges and Teacher Education. 

lf you are a member, will you tell others, who are not members, of the work of the 
National Council and make the application blank below (or a copy of it) available to 
them for their use’ 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
| hereby apply for membership in The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. | 
enclose $3.00 for my dues and would like to have my subscription to The Mathematics 
Teacher begin with the . nae eeucenens issue. (If this is a renewal, please indicate. ) 


‘month, "year 
Name (Please print) 


Mr. Mra, Mine 
check ome First Nome J les 


Inet:tutan State or Province 


Street Neo City Zane No. Stave or Province 


Place an X in front of the address to which The Mothematics Teacher is to be sent 
Please check the school classification of your present teaching position 
( ) Elem: ( ) Je HS; ( ) HS: ) Je Cot: ) Col; ( ) Tew. Educ; 
( ) Supervision; Other and place checks above 
the grade(s) and subject(s) you are teaching this yeor 
K, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, others Arth, Gen 
Math 1, Gen Math Il, Alg L, Alg I, P! Geom, Sol Geom, Trig, Col Alg, Others 

This application and your remittance should be sent to The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W. Washington 6, D.C 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint and 
strong texture. 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for permanent 
use as a finished Wall Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 


The World (Mercator's State 
United States physical features. British Isles. 


United States (State boundaries only). nce England 
Eastern United States. ont 


New England Greece and Aegean Sea. 
Middle Atlantac States. 

South Atlantic States Eastern World. 
Mississippi Valley, Northern Section Palesune 

Mississippi Valley, Southern Section Roman Empire. 

Pacifx Coast and Plateau States. Balkan Region 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks 
one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 


Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid 
5 to 99 sheets, 30 cents each, postage extra. 
100 sheets or over, 25 cents each, postage extra 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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i 
The Continents The United States and Sections Special Subjects 
Europe (boundaries of 
1921) 
Europe (boundaries of 
| 1914). 
Africa. 
‘ | North Amerxa 
| South America 
| Australia 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| | 


